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ABSTRACT 

The papers in this portion of the Ccuijtiy School 
Legacy; Humanities 09 the* Frontier ,Pr6ject, funded by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and sponsored by th^ (fountain plains* 
Library Association, trace the development of Utah* s ccuntry schools 
since 1696v •'Country Schools as Historic Sites" describes the early 
schools as they were, and discusses the consolidation of Otah's 
school districts and the various uses which have bpqti made of the 
early schools* "Ccuntry. Schools as Community centers" describes the 
multiple tfses of'school buildings in. small towns* "teachers: ^eir 
Poles*, Rules, and Restrictions" discusses the requirements fox 
teacher certification, problems of teacher turnover and recruitment, 
low salaries atod restrictions, and the role of the teacher in the 
classroom and the' conmunlty; "Reading, Writing, 'Rithme^ic^and 
Recitation 1 ! Sifccusses school subjects pnd teaching met'heds. in small 
scfiools, availability of instructional materials, and recesses, 
"Ccuntry Schools and the Americanization of Ethnic Groups" discusses 
the prejudices and problems faced by immigrants and American ^Indians* 
"Ccuntry Schools Today** discusses sfchool consolidaticn and describes 
how it was implemented in various areas J of Otah. The last paper t 
describes the early one-room -school in Garrison, Otah and ccmpares it 
vith a lodern one-room school in the same town* <CH> N 
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COUNTRY SCHOOL LEGACY: HUMANITIES ON THE FRONTIER 

The Mountain plains Library Association istt>leased to be Involved In this 
project documenting the country school experience. Funding of this project 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities, cost sharing and other 
contributions enabled us all to work with the several state based Humanities 
Committees as well as many other state arid local libraries, agencies and 
* Interested citizens. We are deeply Impressed not only by the enthuslasmjor 
thus work by all concerned but by the wealth of experience brought fo bear in 
focusing attention on— and recapturing— this Important part of history, and 
how we got here This jtoqlect seems to identify many of the roots and "charac- 
ter formation*' of our social political and economy Institutions In the West. 

Already the mafn Prqfect objective seems to be met, stimulating library usage 
and increasing circulation of historical and humanities materials in this region. 
Public interest isrislng in regional state and local historyjOral history programs 
are increasing lMth greater public participation. The study of genealogy— and 
the search for trite Information— Is causing much interest in consulting— and 
preserving— historical materials, what has been started here will not end with 
this project The immediate results will tour the entire region and be available 
lor any who wish the program film. and exhibit There will be more discussion 
of— and action on— the issues Involving thS humanities and public policies, 
past and present. The Mountain Plains Library Association is proud 40 be a 
partner 1o this work the Country School Legacy, and Its contribution to under- 
standing humanltieson the frontier 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS AS HISTORIC SITES 



The Fate 6f Country Schools * 



After the Mormons arrived ! in the Great Basin in 1347, 



they ironediately set oYit to make a home for themselves 

in the \op of the mountains, £s ttief built their homes , 

they alsortnade provisions to construct public buildings 

that were used, as schools, churches $nd recreational cen 

ters. the first schools were usually simply log cabins 

' ^ . fr' 

or boweries. % Sometimes, until . a public building could 

^ *» * 

be constructed, 'the schools wepe held in^grivate homes, 

* l As soon* as there were enough^studentS though, pla^is 

^tere made to bu4-ld a better schoo}. . The- ;iext *schdol 

would probably be d^f log or* frame. It would (then be 



— - 



/ 



replaced by a new school that would be frame, brick or 
stone. Small schools were consolidated *as*s^on is * ' 
possible and* vpere replaced byl^tfaded schools,. Only in 

i .* ■ * / *' 1 

those area^s where there were not enough students or 
distances were too great to tr^ufcsport cHlldrjen were 
the small ? ungraded schools left open. \ 

This pattern was followed throughout JLttkh.. -Nearly-^all 
.the steps were included at^vajjdjous times. However, since 
the communities wpre all settled;' at different time£, they 
went through the process during different periods* and at 
different rafces of spe&d. For example, in the^urban / * 



W t 



areas like Salt Lake City the country schools were all 

<V : *- ' * ■ " ' . 

closed well before the turn of tlje century. In Weber 
County the Ogden school * districts were consolidated as 
a result of a- law passed ifi 1905, "but; the schools were 
not consolidated outside of Ogden. ' It was not untiL the 

late 1930 's that the combining of schools took place 

1 ■ « ■ 

there. In 1915 c6nsolidation pf school districts be- 
came | law and all small, school districts. united. Soon +f 

country schools throughout the state were^closed down in 

• ■ ^ \ 

fayor of J.arge* schools. f * * 

Just as the school districts and especially the • . 

state department of public instruction believed that 

bigger is better, they also Relieved thlt new is wonderful 

s . * 

and old is worn out. A go&d example of the philosophy 
towards older school buildings occurred i{i -Wasatch County. . 
Although it did not\involve country schools, it is typical 
of the attitude towards old school buildings in the V 
state* In 1977 as a^ project historian for the Utah State 
Historical Sopiety, I was # hired to do a>survey of h^toric 
resources in Heber and' to 'nominate buil'dings to the 
National Register of Historic Places; I was impressed 
by the North School, that was built in 190£ and the' Central 
School that was built in 1923/ and I wanted to nominate 
them. The North School was a good example of the -two 
story building constructed around the turn of the century; - 
the- Central S9hool Jiad replaced the f irs^ Central School in 
Heber that had burned' down, and itj followed the one 



/ 




story floor, plan jJJiat was popular r in £hel920*s. After 
researching the/buildings iand completing the tiomi Nation 
-forms, I notified the Wasatch County Sphool District of , 
my intentions.* 3 **as gteeitecl with such negative responses 
\0j£isu^ervispr \at the Historical Society- suggested , 
it J wil?hdraw the nominations .^ * ■ ^ 

- Several good* examples* tha£ show this s#me attitude / 
towards country \?chools* can be found in PhD dissertations* 
and masters theses that "have been written for r the Depart^ 

* **** ' ^ s r * 

ent of Education at Brigham Young University. "Maurice 

C. Barnett wrote^a dissertation ejQjbitled* ff A T Stjjdy r 6f the 

*■ * f * 

School Building Needs in the State of UtaJi--19£0-1965; w 

,The author rated schools according to/ the spaed used agid- - f 

the condition of the buildjrfigs. Jhe^new *budldings received 

^a higher rating in the-*l3urvey; the older schools did not 

^receive above a fair rating. For example the^lsinore 

Elementary .School was judged to be "obsolete and whj^le 

the sdhool district had maintained it, they could not 

make it intp a satisfactory school plant. rf The Elsinore 

School was nominated %p the Natiorlal Register in 1977 and * 

■. \ ^ • 

, * 4 

is still used as a community center. The Lincoln 

- ' v • 

School knd the Jefferson School in the Nebo School Dis^ 

*~\ 

trict in Utah Cotinty was also over ^ifty years old and w^is 

5 

judged obsolete* Barnett explained the problems with 
the^e older schools when he explained thaV although the 
^ebo School District had mairttained the Gi^nt Elementary 

School, "ik^was obsolete 'and not readily adjustable to the 

\ g 
needs of a modern education program." ■ 



^ £Jot all^Df these schools had less*than six classrooms, 
'■but the attitude was typical t;he feelings : about older 1 
sphdols' as , expressed in Leqn .Arnold Westover*s "thesis, . t 
\gtudjr of the Proper Placement, of Future School .Building^ 
and School Facilities for Southwestern Iron and Northwestern 
Washington County. 11 W«stoV«r described* the one room 
schools in his study area at Modena.^ Wells, Newcastle; / m 
.Veyo, and Central, He 1 " described the school's 1 heating and 
lighting, the plumbing facilities" and -the' storage apace.' 
He «then examined the general' building conditions and .dis- ■ 
cussed the enrolment trends j . In each case he suggest^ - - 

that the school^ be 1 abandoned and tha*t the students be * ' 

# * * 
bussed to a larger center,. . « * ' ^ - 

For* example, - the Veyo School in 1949 was a small frame 

school with adequate lightaiig, enough storage space and 

i^door^ restrbdmslandL a water foui^ain. The school had 

"two rooms,, one used for classes v and 'one foi>activ3.ties . 

Westover explained that "past experience shows that the 

pupils at this school cannot be afforded the facilities * 

required for a- Weljytoalanced elementafy school ; tt * \^ 

- * 1 In Newcastle the school, w&s- hot in good condition.' 

The two^room frame building had a small* playground,, there 

was glare %k the afternoon from the sun and there* were* > . * 

* ' * * , « 

.only, outside latrines and no drinking fountains* Westover' 
suggested, "In the event this school'yis used in the future, 
it should be remodeled to supply sanitary facilities and 
water fountains for ~ the* students and teacher who are called* 
to occupy; it.* v \He then pointed' out that the community * 



; had tiie students to, continue supporting a one teacher 
sghool-. His final conclusion, however, was "The Newcastle 
School is unfit for student use without modernization. 
Such modernization*could be accomplished at a rather t | 

y nominal cost. 11 But since enrollment was low, "the building 

* 

i y, 9 

should be abandoned. rt * 

4 Westover suggested that _all the one r6om schools be 
.abandoned because a bigger school was better. Iti some- 
cases the sqhools left vacant fell into disrepair. For 
example, in describing the Central School, which had been 
consolidated by 1949- he said, "The facilities at this 
* school are almost identical with the Vego School 7\. . 
though they are not, in such good repair as the schoo. 

has been abandoned. rt ^ ^ ~ ' 

As plans were mide to consolidate schools, something 
needed to be done with the abandoned school property. Jn 
Weber. County a number of the old buildings were sold to 
the LDS Church. The county superintendent, Keith Walquist^ 
Strongly believed that the school should b^ a* community 
center, so when the school children left, hfe sold the 
buildings to the LOS Church for ten dollars so they would ' 

A ^ 11 

continue tcrbe used as community centers. The LDS 

Church also became the owner of the Newcastle School in 

lifori County. The school was purchased in, the 1960's by 

Fred Gillees,from the Iroiv County school board for fifty 

dollars attd then he gave it to ,the LDS Church. The ward 

i 

remodeled it arid made a six room Junior Sunday School out 
of the two rooms. In, 1972 f it* was stili used as overflow 



12 * 
for the churcft. r . U - . : \ 

The LDS Church also, used old school btfi-l*dings by* 

remodeling then and adding ori to the 1 buildings:* in Venice 

the* second school house built in the area was jrepiodelefi 

and a new wing was' added. Mrs. Luella ^Iie£sen Oldrojd, 

^a resident of Venice and a former school teacher *in 

Sevier County, felt very bad about the addition b^fcause 

she said it was not, in character with* the school and , the 

Church could have used the empty four, room Venice School/ 

13 

the third and final school building in the area. In- 
Cannonville the Church also used the old schoolhouse in 
constructing a larger building. Ada Smith' ThcSnpson, who 
ran the store in Cannom&ille, pointed -with -pride at the 

way her husband blended th^ old with the new and made it 

14 * \ 

appear as one building. 1 

* , 

In some of the towns the o£d school building became a 

* * d * 

special group or a community center. The Kingston School 

is usfed as a community' center and for special occasions. 

Scott Bxfckinshaw recalls a family reunion that was held in 
* • " 15 1 

the old building. The Old Bell School in Pleasant Grove 
*is n<Sw owned by the daughters of the Utah Pioneers. ^ The 

Junction School/ a four room, one story brick building, is 

* 

used by the state as ,a senior citizen center. Dinners and 

* * 17 

other activities are held in the building \£ or them. 

^he /Boulder School is an excellent example of how an 

old school can be used as a community center*. The town is 

slowly dying Mrs. Doyle Mobsman explained to me that * 



sometimes the population ■ increases becaus^yj?arent$ want 
to move back into the area to raise their children/ but they 
soon have to leave because there is no /work in the' community. 
Even if they commttted the thirty miles to Escalante for -work/ 
they would not find much employment there. -The little - 
community saw a need for their- little schoplfiouse despite 
the declining population.^ MrsTMobsman Ka*s used estate 
funds to purchase pottery molds and a kiln. , A teacher 
comes into ,the area and instructs the residents on how to " 
use the equipment. The third room in the back which tfas 
added on to the two room schoolhouses is used as kitchen 

■a * 

for sumrtter Jbarbeques The town has had new tables built * 
for these occasioAs. One room is also set nip, so *tha*t it 
can be used for meetings. Mrs. 1 Moorman also explained 
that the state money 'is being used to help" pay for^new ft 
playground equipment and a basketball pourt. JJXthougJi 
,the building is no longer used for school, it is # still a 
very important part of the educational pirs^ess in the' 



area . 



f . l Some Qf th^countijy. schools in the state have been 
converted for commercial .use. The Mayfield school housed 

all twelve* ^^des at:,on§ time and is a rather' large school. 

t ; * ■ ' < 

It has a .big auditorium and large c.lassroonts* , Gradually; 

however/ the higher ^radej^were s6nt to Gunnison and the 

school became k two teacKer school . \ It was finally 

closed. Mr. Lester Hansen/ who ta^ht at the Mayfielni 

School until it closed/ points with prfde. to the way" . 

that the nursing home that n6w useff the building. maintains 



8 ' 

• ■ 

it. The building is well caxed for and provides a good 



home for the senioy citizens who live there. The 

Aurora School has beeri, purchased by the Perfect Pleat 

* 2A 

Products, Inc. and 1 is used as a sewing factory. 

Many of the country schools have^been converted to 

homes. Seetrerai former one-room schools in Spanish Pork 

21 * 

and Pay son", for example, are now homes. Other buildings 
have been moved to other locations and are used as 

. * ... . • "22 ' 

residences or outbuildings and storage. 

Some old schools have not found ,a productive use! The 

school at Thistle is boarded up and covered with "no tres- 

passing* signs. The school at Henrieville is vacant and 

altftough it is sti^l in fairly good condition, it is not 

kept up. Mrs. Thompson" in" Cannbhville "attendedr that -school- 

and hopes that it will always remain "because it is fu^jL 

of many fond memories for her^ Others see.no -value in 
23 - 

the old school. The same is true of the school at v 

1 ^ 

Glenwood. Mrs. lamella Nielsen Oldroyd taught at the 
school and, hopes 4 that it will always pe there. The ,two 
stpry brick fcuildijftj sits on top of a hill overlooking 
the small village of Glenwood and is quite a beautiful 

r - - * 

site. But no one has taken care of the grounds or the 

" " ~ 24 
building and it is gradually falling down. , The' Alton 

Schbol is also abandoned apd' although it 1 is in good 



condition there is no use for it in the small community, 
that is gradually losing its population! 

.Other old schools -are not iround any more to tell 
their stories. The old log schools wer§ often. torn down 



so the new school could bd built on the site. Others 
were probably not sturdy enojugtr to weather th£ years like 
the one*-room .frame school at Cedar Point. Some schools ' 
b urned down like the Central School in* Heber and were 
never replaced. Others like the school- iij Sterling were 

to^n dpwn because -the school- b o a j & had an^ opportunity to 

v 26 * 

sell the material and had n6 use for the bliilding, 

ft * » ■ 

Not every old building, needs to stanli forever aftd jicft 

every old building is historic and needs to be preserved*' 

But no doubt a number of old school houses have been 

t 

destroyed simply because- they were old and no plans were 
made to save^them. > T - 

Of .course> not all old schools have been torn down or 

* • * 

adapted to another use. Some of the old buildings .are 

— _ . . S * * 

still used ^toSay as schools. ' Cedar Fort^ is one good " 

example: The two-coom school was «tastructed in 1909 . 

and was first ug* in 1910. The building has two 

arched windows in thq front and a large' entrance way-. 

The community's residents are prbu£ of their schpol and; B 

27 ■ - t 5 - 

keep it up. The Park Valley School is also- still in * 

" ■* ' 

,se fiiore 

4 ■ . - * \> 

classes are now held than the two. room structure can 

28 

hqld. The rest of the schools in western Box^ Elder 
County, Cypress ; Creek, Snowvili^ ^and Corinne' alsajuse 



their old buildings. — W 
1910's. 29 
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Country Schools~A£. They Were v 

variety : ot u£es t ha£e beei* found for the otfe* and two 
room rfbhbols that used to do^ the communities of ytah* 
These- schools have been modified and remodeled to, meet 

'their -new purpose or the changing attitudes of^ education • 

► * * 

But what were th^se-* schools lik& in the late nineteenth 

: an4, early twentieth centufry? 'What were some of the 

Characteristics o^ a. rural school? 

As -mentioned/ the first schools were held JLn log . 

cabins, private homes or whatever the early settlers 

could spare at that time* Lucreti Lyman recalled that 

the first school in ^landing was a tent. 

They used to board\he ^ides of the 1 tent with ^ 
two rows of 'boards.* 'They filled [the walls] 
wi^h saydust to insiil^te. A tent is quite 
warm, if you keep, the fire going* "The saw- 
; dust kept the wind out* 30 - 

\[ K - ■ ' . _ 

There was a covering over the door for air space, but'ttiat 

made it very dark inside. The ischool grew eo that at* ^ 

<^&ristmastime they had to put up another tent* The next^ 

year & frame house was started.^ .A^hough/some people 

feared there wpuld never" be enough students* to fill it, 

bythe time it was completed/ there'^as an overflow of . * 

children. They met in a thicken coop that Lemuel Redd 

had built 0 . 31 ■ • 

Joseph W/ Thompson described t&ie first school that 

was built in Henrieville/ Garfield County. ^ The , stud ett^s 

had met in private homes. /Then in 1881 



the men went /Into the canyon and rat and 
hauled logfl,EO_build a schoolhbuse. They 
got rather ^Laxge logs which they hewed 
square with broad axps. Then by using a 
^ log cord dipped .into a thick solution of 
sooty water theymade straight lines' along 
the^log on two sides. They had 3J long, 
naxrow pit about > seven ; feet deep with 
short logs\across on% end and in those 
places the big squared logs were laid with 
the straight 'black lines along the top 
and underneath. Then one man got into 
the pit and another on top of the log, and 
with. a large ,say having a handle at fach 
end, they spiit the log through the middle. 
As soon as the 'timber was sawed, other men * 
prepared and" placed* them on the walls. j 
For lumber to make the floor>-sheathing, 
ceiling, they were obligated to go; about 
fifty miles to a saW mill . r . . 

■ My father and another m?m made the shingles 
by hand using a tool* called* a force and a 
drawing knife. ■ JEhis was very slow work, 
as each shingle must be thinner at one 
end, nso when a piece was split Off with t 
the fire, it must be shaved down properly. 32 

Inside, the early schools usually had paved pine boards 

H I 

on the floor. Alverda Carson remembered tl^at the spaces 



between the boards were so wide that when the students 

33 - 

swept they could oust push the dirt through the boards. 
Th€> floors were painted white sometimes. In Seiver County 



and in other school districts the floor was oiled down 

with a « black slick oil to keep the dust down, but many 

of the teacher^ felt that the cure was worse thah the 

34 

illness and were glad when the oil was removed , 

Lighting was sometimes a problem in the early schools 
since all the light' had to come from the sun. Large 
windows were needed to let the light in. In some areas 



evening activities were held by bringing in coal^ oil lamps. 



2 
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Ed Harris remembered plays were held in the school at 

night* They used gas lights in tfte school ^in Grouse 

3 5 

Creek, Box Slider County* - Erma Summers remembered that 
ilthough the school h§,d no^ligfr^s, the I*DS Church did* 

When the sun went down, the school was closed up and 

I 

* 36 
all* activities wer* held in the church* 

Heating was also a problem in tie schools* Teachers 

ind students always remember the pot belly stoves or the 

flat wood burning stoves that were 'used* .Margaret 

^illiam Torkplson said^ 1V Schools were heated by- a flat 

topped woodt^burjii^g^ stove whejfe th^re was often "a pot 

^ ' 37 * ' 

of soup simmering for lunch * n And everyone remembered^ 

* ^ * . 

being too hot or*too cold* Mary Lyman Reeve, who taught 

at the Bluff Schpol from 1909 to 19il recalled, "Seats 

had, to be taken as assigned* Those near the stove kept 

% 

38 

warm; those in the .far corners froze* 1 ' On especially 

cold^days, however, assigned seats were forgotten and 

39 

everyone wojald gather around' the heater* 

'The state school-board tried to discourage heating 
with the ol<^ pot belly stoVe* In 1916 the school report' 
stated, * 1 ^ 



, A schoolroom^heated with a common * * * stove 
is never uniformly heated* Pupils nearest the 
stove are uncomfortably warm, while those * 
farthest away are exposed to cold and 
draught *40 , — ^ 



\ 
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The schools were en^ouratjed to put furnaces in the build- 
* 

ing* Since this wats not practical for the smaller schools 

41 

the state suggested that a schoolroom heater be used* 

13 



13 * 

Desks were also different. Sometimes- when the 'schools 
were started ^ach student provided their own. Warren 
J. Osborn of E£calante, Garfield County, said, "I had to, 
make my own desk. Some children brought tables and chairs 



42 r ■ 

from home. Quite often the desks were double and two 

students sat at each one. In Thurber-^Bicknell "desks 

✓consisted of lumber shelves extended from the wall* behind 

* 

which was place late modeled double seats. ^ Manjr students* 

remembered the double seats because) they Shared them with 

their beSt^ftsiend or the boys bothered the girls pext to 

them. The desks w£re later the, old schoolroom desks with 

a slaftted £$>p, a small hole for^ the i*k" well and a small 

drop just the-ri^ght size and shape for a pen, and a 

place underneath to set books and papers on. ^Gerald 

Matthew recalled thdse desks that, he -studied at and 

44 

later his students used. 

, All the plttmbing was outside. Lillian Grace Chad- 
wick Warburton described tti& Etna School. / 

There weren*t any lavatories in the school 
* as you might know. The girls went this 
way** The boys went that away. . It didn't - 
.sAy n h©r n and n him n either, but they kind 
of knew which .way to go. 45 

In his explanation pf the Newcastle School, Leon Arnold 
WestaVersaidv 



£he toilet facilities are of the outside * 
latrine type. * They are located about one 
hundred thirty-five feet from the school 
building. This building houses both the 
girls' and bo^s* facilities, and not only 
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unsanitary, but in a bad state of repair. . . 
The ground is badly caved around the entire 
gilding and especially about one entrance. 46 



t But no matter how-primitive these facilities must 
have seemed they would have been a. luxury to Alverda 
Carson in Cedar Point. There were no outhouses- in town. 
The students told her that tfte best way to handle the 
situation was to let the girls' out -a v £ew minutes early 
and, then have the boys follow. 

Just as restrooms were a problem, drinking water was 
also hard -to 1 g:et. In Spry in Garfield County, "Water was 

carried some distance from Wilcock's well. A tin dipper 

> 48 4. 
was used for drinking. n In other areas each studfent 

brought their o*pi fetter. Elma.Tlng^y Johnson, who taught 

at Promontory, Box, Elder, County remembered each student 

49 



brought water or something to d^ink with their, lunch, 



In areas that used the common bucket, 

s - ______ 

N students drank from a common dipper. * In the 
winter the water usually fro2e, making it • 
impossible ta get a d^rink. Communicable 
diseases reached epidemic stages muich faster 
and much more often t|han they do in today's 
schools. 50 



The practice of using the common dipper was discouraged - 

by some teaQhers. Mrs* Johnson recalled that although 

most students brought their own water/ there was usually 

some Matter to be shaded *by all. She had each student use 

their owA cup though. H^r* home economics training would 

. 

51 

not allow, them all to use the same dipper. 



" -15' • 

The small lumber schools were replaced by bigger and 
fetter schools if the community grew. Sometimes the school 
boards, in the ^same communities did not build the new schools 

as soon: as the new room was needed. For example, in St. 

K* ~ 

George the old school was addetf on to several times and 
Miss Zaidee Walker, a teacher in the area, was "a bit 
impatient with some o£ the, brethren who^held out for building 
an additional, room to the small Out modeled schoolhouses." 
She remarked that their reasoning was ''similar to a 

polygamist's reasoning as he prepared to take a new wife-*^\ 

1 52 ft * 
just adoL another room to the old house.* 

The state school board also felt that the communities 

were slow to build new schools*. Especially they felt that • 

the small school districts were reluctant to spend the 




unsanitary hqwes Which for the most part were abandoned, 
Typical, of the state school board's feelings of the old 
school was a description off the Randolph School wtifen it 
was surveyed in 1931 * 

- * 

The Randolph Elementary buildl^is the oldest 

in the district. The original sttuc€ur< 

which dates back, to 1867, has been remodel* 

twice to*i&ake the present building. It is 

two stories high and has four classrooms each 

with ^ilateral lighting and insufficient glass 

area. Undoubtedly it is the poorest building 

, in the district; andHs in the poorest 
condition. 54 \ 



A 



citizen's tax money and 4 the sta€fe was £lad whpn those type 
of <decj.sions were turned over to the county school super- * ^^si 

intendent -and plan§ were made "to replace as many 'miserable, 

-53 



. . . *16 

Not all old schools were condemned and destroyed. 
The Park Valley School is a good example of how an old 

V * 

building has been, adapted . The first school in the ♦ 

community was bui^t in 1878. , It was replaced in 1888. 

i • 

Then 1890 plans were made to construct a brick school- 

\ 

house^ In tjie northwest corner "modejf^ outdoor toilets 11 
were built to match the school. Ii^^9^ a ^ ew 1:001(1 an< ^ 
hall on the west side was added and in 1921 a third room 
was buiit on the east* In 1925 water wab piped into the 

\ 

school. In 1954 the 4 school was remodeled. New floors 
Were pat down, a frame entrance was added^ a kitchen was v 
buij-t on and the* restrpoms and ianltor cl^setjwas modernized, 

In 1936 a coal furnace was adfeled and in 19^9 a gas furnace 

55 ** \ ' 

was installed. The school has now added \a metal building 

to t£te side to be used for a shop and type room. The school 

* 56 
has been changed tQ meet the time* ^ f 

The Park Valley School wis kdded j£n to make more 

space. In other areas there have been attempts to remodel 

the school buildings to meet new educational, concepts. 

For example, during the 1960'S'the open classroom concept ^ 

was popular* * All dassrooiris were opened up and carpet t 

was placed on the ffloor* In Grouse Creek the BOX Elder 

v County School Super in tendency came and proposed such a ' 

■ * • - . ' \ 

change for the, school in that community.' M^ny people in 

town telt that the new concept ^as good* However, others 

.fought it because they -felt an open .classroom would not . 

work with graded kindergarten to teoth. They also dis* 

approved of the- expense.* ^The expense to tear that out 

• r 13 



would have been nearly £22,000 and the expense of putting 

J * 57 

something back up, n Rhea Paskett Toyn complained ^ She 
added that they proposed using draw ~cur±ains but she thought 

6 \ p 

it was foolish .to take the walls dcwn and then have to use 



makeshift dividers to separate the classes. Those opposed- 
to the change were able to have their way. , 

But that was not the fate of most % schools in Utah. 
The, old school was replaced by a new school Even today 
in our age when there is a m^ve to preserve old buildings 
and* there are economic reasons to do so, the school boards 
want new buildings. The old schools that are preserved 
usually 'receive a new role and new occupants. 



■ \ 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS AS COMMUNITY CENTERS 



When the Mormon pioneers came to Utah 'in the nine- . 
teenth century, they* had to start a new lif e,. ■ There were 
crops to plant* and homes to build. But to the Mormons 

.4 a 

survival was more than just the next meal and the roof ■ 
over their heads; spiritual, food was of equal^ij np ftrtance. 
Therefore; as soon as possible after a* community was 
settled^ a public building was constructed. These churches 
were sometimes simply a bowery or a log cabin and were * * 
used for all public gatherings. . 



The Log House, built by the community /labor- * 

for a gathering place *with* naught but its * ^* 

wide, bare .floor to commend it; was used as 

church, town-hall, school- house, social hall, * 

opera houses dance hall, and everything, that 

called 4 0r a place where the people cpuld 

meet* During the 'SO's, 60's, 70\s and 

the 8(JVs, the Sfchool house, was used, and 

considered the property cf the community, 

to be used by the community for the 

community. 1 

"During Utah's struggle for Statehood, the federal 
gjjvernm^nt put .restrictions on .the LDS Church that required 



a separation of church and state * In the larger copffluni* * 
ties this usually meanly that the schools could not be used 
for church activities. However, ;in the smaller, towns- quite* 

; *\ - * 

( 

often the one , public 'building cpntinued tc serve as the 
muiti-purpose site for school, church ,and recreational 



2 * * . 



activities. For" exainple, in Grfcver, Wayne County a new . 

■ • ■ * 

log school. was built around the turn of '•the century/, and 

it was considered a community endeavor, Tfce school ^Qaft^- w ^< N ' 

was responsible for constructing the new school. Members 

of the l&S ward., however, helped by furnishing the log? 

■ e 

and helping with the work. The building was t^en used ap 

. - 

; a church . * ' 

. *■ ■ ■ 

This type of joint effort led to a probl^m^in Woo'druff , 

Rich County. A building was constructed: in 1884. There , . 
* v 1 

was a^guestion of ownership^jtnd there was a court £a£e to - 

j see if the building wa^a schoolhouse or 4 building loaned > 

f to the school by the-EDS* Church." 'The case was awarded to 
.. . ■ ^ 

the school ,and the LDSw&rd did not appeal in time. 

~ Ix\ other places even though there was an LOS Church, 

the school was used for some churcti. nativities. Vera 

Summers recalled that when she was a child around the 

v - ■ * 

. turn of the 1 century in^Sanpete. County the w^rd held, Sunday. 

■ ■ * 

School in the school. The one room church was used for ** 
sacrament meetings and community functions, but the four r 
room school was used for .Sunday School because it was , 
possible to divide into clashes there. 

The LOS Church a.lsojused the schools for other classes. 
During -the early part of the twentieth century the church . 
^/ supported religion clas$es that were held after school. \ 4 

Quite often the regular sohool teachers were asked to 
teach these church classes as well. Therefore, once a 
week immediately after schodl was diJMfissed the class 



stayed on for a religion class with the same teacher. - 

To many students it was simply another part of school. 

Later the LDS Church discontinued the religion classes 

5 

in .support of another organization called Prifhary. 

These uses of the school' as a church center continued 
until someone voiced an objection; Heber City is a good *. 
example of the type of problems that could arise even 
though the schools were* not small. Some non^-Mormons and * 
inactive Mormons were upset that the schools were .used for 
religion classes.. They therefore made it an issue of one 
of the school-board elections. William Buys ran on the 
platform that if "he was elected the schools could not 
be used for religious activities* Buys was defeated but 
this, type of -problem" led the LDS Church to withdraw / 
their activities from- the schools. <A similar 'situation^ 
occurred , in Alton/ for a number of years the LDS ward 
was allow^d^to' use the school for church/ Then during 
the 1920*3 the Church was told it cpu-ld only use the 
school after a certain *<hfte. At that time the EDS> Church 

built a separate meetinghouse. Thfen all religious meeting 

7 - - * 

were held in the church. 

* * ■ 
In £<Sme*a£eafc no one ever objected, and the school * 

and chpfrch or just the school was* us^d for all, public - 

gatherings no matter wha;t the group. In Cedar Point, for" 

* * - * *■ 

example, there were only about fou )^ families. This 
community near the Colorado border in San Juan -County 
was settled* by people from Texas. . Alverda Carson 4 



4 ■ 

* . ■ 

remembered when she -taught there that church services on 

Sunday and school programs were the only public activities. 

8 

The Baptist preacher held the meetings in the school. 

In the other small communities in the area that had been '* 

settled by people from Oklahoma and Texas a non-dominational 

9 

service that everyone attended was held in the school* 

More than likely the LOS Church rather than the 

school became the center of activities ifh a Mormon Church. 

*The Church sponsored the dances and the plays. But the 

communities were so' small that everyone knew everybody and 

recreational activities were usually attended by all. The, 

- community shared a common interest because of the school,. 

10 

the. church ajad just their closeness to each other. Most 
places continued the cooperation between church and school 
where it was necessary. For example , in Cedar Fort, the 
school does not have a stage and all school plays are held - 
at the church. ^ , 4 

One activity that the community schoolhouse was used 
for vas weekly dances that wer^ attended by everyone. Young 
parents brought the ir\ children and bedded them down on the 
benches. Older folks arrived to share their knowledge of 
the old home dancing and younger people came to try out 
the, new round dances T Lillian Grace Chadwick Warburton 
remembers . a dance^they had in Etna, Box Elder County* when , 
%ie was -teaching there in 1918. >' 

, j , V 1 - 

When I w^e teaching at this Etna^School, 
they decided they would have a real dance, 
so we pushed t back all the desks^ all the 

* r r **** 



benches against the wall, to make as many seats 
as we could for anybody who came. [We] erased 
anything we had on* the board such as phonics . . 
and* put "Gome one, come all, come short, come * 
tall, come jump the tracks in Etna Hall." 
They got an accordion player. He came. I 
can still hear those tunes that he played. " 
He played the polka and the Virginia reels < 
and all the square dances you could think 4 
of . . . . Those boards just hopped along 
with the rest of us. It was really lively. 
There wasn't room for everybody to get * v 

on the floor at once* We had a really \ 
good time, ^2 



The dances were just as lively just a few miles away 
at Grouse Creek. The people there had a small orchestra 
th^t played for the dances. Everyone danced a variety of 
different patterns. 



They danced the dances where we would dance what 
we thought was modern in those days for about 
half .through the dance. Then [it would] turn 
into square dancing, polkas, the schottische, 
and all the square dances and' all the pioneer 
type dances. . . . jEveryone from the youngest 1 
to the oldest were dancing and learning the 
square aances. 13 



Ellen Sarah Ballingham Betteridge remembered that in 
Grouse Creek, "when they had a dance', John used to say 
that they T d sweep up the floor, set the seats back like 

» 

the kinds of seats they did have, scrub the floor and have 

* 14 \ 

a dance.". - \ N*. 

Dances in the schools were not always looked upon with 

favor, however. The Utah school report of 1904 said the 

.question had been as&ed if the schools couid be used for 

dances if the benches were not fastened down- The Utah 

law read, 
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It may permit a schoolhouse, when not occupied 
for school purpdses, to be used for any pur* 
^jpose which will not interfere with the seating 1 
*6r .other furniture or property? and shall 
make such charges fdr the use of the same 
as they may decide to be just* 15 

The Utah supreme court, however, ruled that the school 
boards could not allow dancing in the schoolhouse. The 
school report stated that any dance would interfere with 
the furniture or s,phool property. In addition the supreme 
court had ruled that even if the furniture>was not dis- 
turbed dances were' against, the spirit of the law. "The 
. 

16 

schoolhousi is built for the school not for the dance. n 

The county superintendent of schools in San Juan County 

voiced a similar cpmplaint about the effects p£ dances in, 

the schools. "The; Mbnticello house is in a condition to 

be moderately Comfortable though somewhat dilapidated by 

"17 

l hoe-fdown^ dances and the jack knives of boyish vandals." 

In outlying areas the dances were sometimes expanded 
into dinners and community parties. These get to^ethers at 
the schools were sometimes the only social cdntact that the 
people had. For example, between Monticell% and the Colorado 
state line tijere were five one-teacher schools* The people 
were so spread out that sometimes all of them could not 

4 * 

gather to one, place; some wduld meet in one school and some 

■ 

would meet in another. These parties were a highlight* 
Clement Johnson explained, , * 

A . " 

We had dances all around. We 1 would get together* 
two or three times a mpnth at different places,' 
Locker by and Boulder and Ginger Hill and Horse- 

a . ■ 

3i] , 



■ > 7 ■ 

head. Sometimes we would . ". . play 500 cards 
at night. On Easter^ ti^e whole community would 
^go together and have a Big feast* 

The community "people would also have Sunday dinners and spend 
the whole day together. 18 - 

" The schools werfe also uded fot school activities that 
the'wt&le community' would be invited to. Christmas 
pageants and programs were especially popular. Crystal 
Myrl Brown Baker recalled that in Box Creek 

the little red schoolhpuse was used for many ,< 
socials. The partition betweeh the two<rooms 
was designed to [be! raised and provide us 
with one large room. I especially, remember 
our Christmas parties there* We would have 
a large Christmas tree iri the" center of the 
room,- and how we .would danc^. around and f*' 
around the tree. . ■ * 1 

s s - 
She also remembered that the parent? gave Santa Claus .toys* 

One year- she got a doll buggy* "That ended^^ dancing for 

the rest of the Evening. I went 'around and around the 

x 19 
tree with my doll and buggy. rt 

Today in Garrison,/ a small community along the Nevada 

border^ theV schools from Garrison and Baker, Nevada combine 

for a Christmas program. Everyone from both communities 

turns out for the program; it is the highlight of (activity 

" 20 

not only for the Christmas season but for the year. 

In other towns like Alton the school A wcfuld co- v 
sponsor a program with the LDS Church Primary or Sunday 
School. Martha Roundy remembered that for a while the 
Church had a Christmas program and so did the school. It 
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8 

^ was decided to combine the two rather than duplicate 

21 " * ' — . - 

efforts. 

Other schools had celebrations at holidays either 
at night or during the'day and parents /were invited to 1 
attend, These included Halloween parties , Valentine 
parties and £ven fire safety programs, Parents 1 re- 
actions to these school programs varied, /Alverda Carson 
jremembered in Cedar- Point the parents- did not support the 
school hardly at all* The school did have a Christmas 

* m 

\ 

program the year that she was there, \ The Baptist preacher 

refused to let his children attend but the other families 

22 

came and had a good time, Vera Summers said that the 
parents in the areas she taught at in Sanpete and Box E^der 

County came to the Christmas programs but did not attends 

23 -\ 
the. other programs as much, In Garrison Mm, Dal ton 

. 'A 

said the parents came to all activities and supported 

~ ' 24 ' 

$11 school programs 100 < percent, 

School plays were highlights, In Box Elder County, 

the school at Grouse Creek ^rould put on one and three 

act plays, The students would plan and take part in the 

drama, v Then they would travel to surrounding areas within 

^a radius of thirty-five or forty miles and put on the 
25 

play* Lillian Grace Chadwick Warburton explained, "They, 
had plays at ,the school, One teacher dfessed in long-tailed 

r 

coats and glasses and sang In the Little -Red School House , 

* ^^^^^ 

He had a big .long ruler and led all the' schootr- They were 
dressed like Huckleberry Finn, 1,26 * 
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Jhese school plays were not the only form of drama; 

' ' 27 ' 

plays were also held by the LDS Church. 

Athletic events were also a highlight at the schools. 

Throughout western Box Elder jCotinty basketball games were 

attended by everyone. The little schools also sponsored 

tr'ack meets. All of tj^v^choola in the -area gathered at 

one school. People from each of the schools took part and 

then a dance was held in the" evening. Williarft Charles 

Kimber remembered a track meet. * » 



When I. went to school up at Grouse Creek I 
was ,tbe highest high jumpfer in the whole 
country. * . I know your dad once said, 
"That guy will jump right over the barbefd 
wire fence, he, 1 11 never stop*" So at one 
time we had a track meet over at Oakley, 
Idaho*, and the Grouse Creek ward went over. 
I took second place as the high jumper. [ 
Bishop Toyn . * . says, "Willie m . . come 
on now. You're the only one thatVs rep-t 
Resented us from Grouse -C^eek.. Come on 
now, we^ll have ice cream*"29 



The track meets are still an important part of the 

social life in the area. Once a year the students from the 

schools in the no^thKest;^qLQrner of Utah meet at Park 

Valley. All the grades complete* In- the younger grades 

ribbons go. to everyone; in the upper grade the top six 1 • 
30 * 

students win. 

The schoolhouse was also for^adult meetings and* 
activities* The Arger School in Morgan County was the 
community center and the ; school board bussed the people 
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into a school meeting. ox In Salt Creek lyceums w^ce held 
every Wednesday night that were the main attraction for 

33 . '■ 
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the students and also their parents* 

Elections were held at the schoolhouae. ' 

William Alvery of sicalante rode his Jiorse,. 
across to Boulder over the Death Hollow trail, 
a distance of about fifteen miles,. William 
AlVery sat at the teacher 1 s desk with the 
little tin ballot box he had brought placed _J 
right there in front. He was authorized to 
register every person of voting age. t Every-' 
one in the, community -Game an4 casta/vote> 
By two o'clock that afternoon t^i« / *election was * 
over and William Alvery, went badfc to Es- 
calante with the vqtes locked iii^the ballot 
box to be counted.in Escalante.- A few, days 
passed before the settlers knew $t»r sure * 
Republican William Mc Kin ley was elected, * . 
, President of the United States , though 
moat- of the Boulder people,. loyal demo- 
crats, probably voted for William Jennings \ 
Bryan. ^3 



During th« summer when, school was not in session, the- 
* * » ' i- 

* school was stilJL used in some areas. In Argyle in Summit 

County the building was used for Fourth of July celebration 

A bowery was built on to the school in the back for the 

* 34 
event. 

The schoblhouses were also use£ for copaunity fund 
raising activities or Aational support activities. For - 
example, the school at Argyle Was used for a missionary 

farewell party held for William Johnson, the only LI>£> 

' 35 * 

missionary to gd from Argyle. During. World War I the 

schools in Uintah County sponsored a junior Red ^Cross 

progjram and collected k Christmas fund for the soldiers 
"36 

and sailors. At the schools in East San "Juan County % 
the local people held dances and raffles to raise money 
to buy savings bonds. Peoplejwould donate a picf, a calf 
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or a sheep and then it would be auctioned off* .Both \ 

r 1 

in San Juan and Ointah County the -people felt that these 

• ■ * 

* . it 

community war efforts helped the townsf* Pearl Bliss 

Butt said, "We bad our school there and they were very 

united during wartime. M - The superintendent of schools 

* in Uintah County said, "I feel that> the war has made us 



stronger arid more loyal, citizens and /Christians * rt 



39 



i * To many the schools- and ^specially the student activities 

provided the cement to keep ,a community together* They ' 

were afraid that once the school was closed it would " ; 

destroy community (£ife. ; I n some areas .the, parents and i 

students fought consolidation for that reason* Some 

parents refused to send- their children to the larger ; 

schools until they A/ere forced to by the school boards ^ 

The state department of public instruction argued that the 

* • s 
consolidation brought beriefits* The' biannual school report ' 

"of 1934.*told of a small school in the state that had 
remained open at a^n annual loss of thousands of dollars^ 

'for fifteen years despite the fact that it was within three 1 
miles of a larger school* The people fought the move 
because they felt it would destroy their community life* 4 
Two years after consolidation though, t^ie school, report , 
said that most people felt that "community life was enriched \ 
ratner than destroyed by the wide awake central school* rt 

* : ' > A • 

The state school Iward^TTad a reason for pushing \ 

'Is 

consolidation; 'it did save tax dollars* Many people agrefe 
then that the larger schools did provide new opportunities , 
for jthe students. But they also recognized a lot of 
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community spirit, . Martha ^ouncly explained that it made a 
difference "in the community unity;. Now the parents go to ^ 

■* 

Ordervill* for all school-related activities* Tfte people. 

* i ' > " * ' 
are no longer brought together' to applaud their children's. 

• IT / 

talent and thereby increase community aypreness* * They are, 
scattered in & larger audience** 2 * Throughout much of the 
state, former students and teachers said that their community 

„was missing something since the'school wa*s closed down* <• 

-* " * * * * 

Most said* that they felt that the larger schools had 

- ■ * ' • * ;■ * * * 

benefitted the student^ and th^ey -wotfld not be in^avor of — 

opening the school in the community again* But" they spbJce # 

— - ^ * 

longingly of"' tihe d&ys when* the school and the LOS Church * 
h&4 the town together^Ta role that only the .Church performs 
•today * ^ / * 1 ~ 

It ip important to remember* that ^throughout Utah's 

r » • • ... \ 

history the ^LDS Church ftas had that binding influence N - 
almost more than the school. Except itt isolated areas 
like. the e^st part of San JuaiLCounty which was settTecl ■ * 

. if' • ■ y 

in the twentieth century, most of Utah's citizens wfere 
"settled in * towns i^s%^d of b,eing scattered about the 
country." Large spools developed early *in these towns 

and the LDS Church provided a great dear of . the social 

44 * • ' 

life* This was so mubh the case .that at Utah Educational 

.meetings in 1913 L*/E#^Egger£son" complained that the _ 

schoolhouses .ware not 'being used to their full capa< 

: 45 ' 
and wore for social centers* As late 1969 Clark vr* 

Thornstonson completed la PhD dissertation on how the school 



13 

buildings could be used for more recreational -activities* 46 

In some school districts the superintendents recognized 
that the schools should be used' for social activities. 
In Weber County, for example, fteith Wahlquist, 'the .super* 
intendent felt * * * ■ 



that the school should, be the center of community 
life; that it was the duty of the school^ to be the' 
guiding influence in recreaMonal leadership of 
, . the community and its peoplR and that; the school 
be responsible for coordinating the activities 
of the school and -the community into an inter* 
woven unit for the good of ail* * ' 

/ v . 

He persuaded the Board of Education to engage in an ex- 

tensive building program in 1$36, He had auditoriums '] > 

and gymnasiums built' even on the smali^schools so they 

47 



could serve as community centers , 

Between 1938 and 1940, however, the Weber County School 
District started to close down the small schools and to 
consolidate* , Wahlquist still believed that the communities 
should "have a social center and the buildings were sold to 
the LDS wayds usually for a£out ten dollars* 

1 The schools in Utah were initially used as community 
centers. Later the LDSChujrch played a more important 
role, as the social headquarters of the town. But the 
school remained an 'important community center at least 
for school activities until consolidation. Then as schools 
closed, part of the community spirit was lost too. 
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. TEACHERS: TJffilR ROLES, RULES , AND RESTRICTIONS 

Teaching in a small country school was not easy and 
it was always difficult to get teachers and to keep 
teachers in the small district^. , The 1916 Utah Educational 
Review listed some -of the common complaints.; Hany^teachers 

t ^ * 

considered the jol? in,the country a temporary^ one until 
one came open in the city. Teacher^#aBteural areas also' 

had trouble. finding plaices to live and their salaried 

*- ^ * 

^were low. But the teachers played an important role in ^ 
the^ classroom and the community. . This paper wilU 
discuss the teachers rules and restrictions; L the require*^ 
ments fbr certification, the problems of teacher turnover, 
and ^difficulty in getting v <jualif ied teacher^, the low 

teachers 1 salaries and the restrictions of men and women 

* * 

teachers. It will then discuss the rol)e of 'the teacher 
In the classroom and^ln the community. 

' Teacher Certification * 

— : \ * 

At the time of statehood in 1896 and around' .thte turn 

W ' + \ . / . * * " * 

.of the century,/ people received the^oppo^tunity to teach 
by passing an examination., Thqse who wanted to. teach did f , 
not have to takfe any special training and in many cases m 
ha£ not attended high school. Each county had its own 
teacher examinations and there was no "standard requirement. 
In some cases a person mighVfail the exam in one/county' and 



then pass the exam in a school district in another 

county. However, around the turn of the century many ^ 

2 

counties requested uniform examinations. 

Gradually the state became involved in the examination 
procedures. The state submitted the questions and pre* 
scribed the rules and regulations., There was still no 

uniform system because the tests were graded by the 

3 * 
school board. By 1904 though the tests were made up and 

graded by the state^ Graduates of the normal* school at 

th£ University of Utah were able* to obtain the states 



certificate after two years of 1 successful teaching and 

4 

were n<jt required to take the examination. According 

to the b school report of 1906 this new requirement had, 

^5 

"eliminated incompetent- teachers .** %m 

In some areas it was harder to <£btairi qualified' 
teachers because of the new ruling. Therefore *tdbporary 
certificates were given to people. in the smaller areas. 

„ It was "still possible also fox "a good moral person ;who 
passes the exams 1 * to teach.. , The school report suggested 
that those trying to teach have at legist an "eighth grade 
education. 1 * ' 

v Once the state gained control of the examination 

.ano^ertif ication of teachers/ it developed a system of 

county and staffce ratings o£ teachers'. There were'two 

types of county -certificates that alLpwed the teacher 

to instruct the first four grades or all tjiraiqmar schools.. 

\ 

The applicant had to pa,ss an examination and the certif* 

. . . • • ■ A ■ " ■ . • 

icate had. to be renewed e^ery yeafr. A normal certificate 



was issued to. normal school graduates withqut the 
examination. A %tate certification required four years 
of. high school and twenty hours cML<£ollege and two 
successful years*of teaching. It could require' an 
examination. A 'grammar grade diploma was given af-ber 

two years of .college and was, valued for liffe as long as 

s 

the teacher did 'not* -allow five yedrs to pass without 
being in , the classroom* 

The law was changed again in 1911 that 



v: 



no certificate, shall, be granted unless the 
V applicant be^of good moral character' and 

fiotfnd proficient in pedagogy' and qualified 
„ to" teach the following branches of common 

English education, namely: steading, 

spelling, English grammar, geography, 
* United* States history, arithmetic 
/ physio logy^and hygiene, nature'studies 
f and drawing^ 8 *" * 

'^Chfe applicants also had to have four yeafs of college 
and pags ah exam in psychology and 'the history of 

edticati<?n. All teachers with less than three years 

■ *- ' > 9 

^experience had to iheel: these new requirements. . 

The law was revised in 1914 so* that all teachers 

were* require^ to have one year of normal training. 

■ ■ * ^ « , 

Worl(i War I made thatj requirement obsolete because) so 
many ^people were, involved in wartime occupations.^ . 
Peace time allowed : a return to the standard and in 1926 
a law was passed requiring all teachers to have completed 
j/ two years of . normal training* 11 A number of teachers 
like Ethel Jolley Jensen remembered" tha6*they planned to 



teach because it only required one year of college. When 

this rule wAs changed, they had to take another year. 

By 1942 elementary school-teachers* certifications 

13 

were issued on four years of college credit. World , 
4 War II again had an effect on this requirement since many 
of the women drafted to teach only had one or two years 
of normal. They were allowed to teach during the emer- 
gency. Many continued to teach and^^en obtained their 

14 

bachelor's degrees. 

As normal education became required as part of the * 

e 

training for teachers there was a need ,to have more places 

> * ^* 

that teachers could be trained. In 1900 the law stated 

.that t£e University of Otah was the head ,of the public 

school system and was responsible for training" teachers. « 

That yeajj the school report appealed for branch norroal 

schools in different parts of the state. The report - 

* * r 

said the training 'school would still be in Salt Lake so 
,that country students would have contact "with the 
broader life ^of the metropolis and t&e influence of an 
education* center where there is a fine system of public 

15 

schools. * - J' 
In 1916 the school report again^stated that there 
was a need for more normal training but felt it should be 
in the rural areas; 



If such training were, offered- in the Agricultural 
College and its Cedar City' Branch it would be * „ 
possible, for those training for the rural schools , 
to secure more suitable training, by reason of *th£ 
fact that at these "institutions courses are r 



- offered in .subjects that function definitely 
in rural sections of the state and the 
"institutions themselves are\located in rural 
communities. 1 It is the opinion of many of 
the superintendents of education in tfre rural 
school districts that too many of the normal 
graduates now available have a point of view 
and an attitude which unfit them for the 
, highest service in the rural schools. 6 * 

' ^By 1922 ei§ht schools could provide teacher training 
and as the 1916 repor,t recgLj^sted, many were in rural 
areas. Xhe' schools included the University of Utah, Utah 
State Agricultural College, the Cedar City Branch ^ 

t p *r 

"Agricultural College, the Church Teacher College at 
Brigham Young University/ the Brigham Young College at 
Logan, Dixie Normal atr St.' George, Weber Normal and 
Snow Normal at Ephraim.^ "These new 4 schools made it 
possible for people^ in rural areas to receive teaching 
training and enabled sfcho&l teachers to meet the require- 
ments of the law. * 

Teacher Turnover 

One 4 of the major problem? in the small rural schools 
was the teacher turnover. Bepause of the rule that 
married women could $ot teach, the low salaries, the 
poor v ]3i#in£ accomodations* and 'the 'isolated conditions, 
the teachers rarely stayed very long in the small 
communities. • In the school reports throughout the 
1910 's and 1920 *s the "superintendents complained that 

v th£ teachers usually^only stayed, a year or two before 

I 
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**frey were married 'or Ipft to teach in larger areas. v The 
SchbdV r^^rt of 1920 showed that, one-fifth of the teachers 



in Utah had-^no teaching experience and two-fifths had only 
one to five years of experience. 



From these reports it isr evident that many of 
our schools are taught by persons who have not 
acquired the art of teaching, and therefore, 
cannot be expected to render high class service. 
The reecJrds also show that a large proportion 
.of* these inexperienced teachers are teaching 
Jin country -districts. 19 



■a 



A 19^*repcp:t suggested that ^ it usually stakes three or 
four years of experience in the schoolroom to develop 1 a 

e 

teacher even if at first she possesses promising capa* 
"bilities." 20 ' 

* La Sal, Utah is a good example of the problems that 
small towns had of retaining qualified school teachers. 
Josephine Redd Roberts remembered ttef she worked in 
La Sal for her relative Charles R^dd. Then she went to 
school, at Brigham Young University and the University of 
Utah. " * . ' ; , 

those times it was hard tcf get teachers here 
'in San Jiiaji Country. No one wanted to come down 
here and teach school. I- was not. very well 
qualified scholastically, but 1 they were so • 2 \ 
short of tfeachers they were willing to take me. 

Josephine Redd stayed and. married the principal; 

t ' 

other teachers who came to La Sal did not stay very long 
at all. Mabel ^Redd wap often called upon to finish 
teaching a school year because' the teachers would only 

stay two or three months and then! be so lonesome that 

* * 
he/she would quit. Sometimes the teachers were not 

qualified and they would have to be replaced* In those 

. . 47 - 
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Cases Mrs, Mabel Redd Was again asked to take over the 

, 22 , 
class, 

- This , turnover in teachers had a hegative effect on 
-the students, 1 - * 

In the one teacher school the entite teaching 
force always changes at the same time and , 
seldom leaves any adequate records behind, 
The teac her s must classify 4he pupils on 
the, pupils 1 ' own statements of where they 
* belong, 23* 

^Glen Baker , who lived in Boulder , ^Garfield County , felt 
much the same way, He said that the tomen who' taught 
the primary grades usually only stayed on6 year, w Some v of ' 

them knew, what they were doi^g; some didn f t, This affected' 

* 24 * 
what the students learned," 

The school districts sometimes encouragedj teacher 

turnover because of their hiring policies, For example* 

in j€he Harrisville School District in Weber* County the 

school, trustees were not willing to give raises. In 1902 ; 

J, C, Neal, the principal, asked for a/^aise' from \ss a 

month to ?75, The board decided not/to pay that amount, 

They notified him that h*m would not be^rehired and appointed 

25 * * 

a committe*~feo find a new pri^ci^al', 

The same thing happened the next year , All the teachers 

applied for jobs for the next year btft, t wanted an increase 

in pay, -The school trustees took no immediate actibrUand 

then finally offered the teacher s/Uieir jobs at their old 

salaries, Chas Wright/ the nexfc principal, agfeed tp work 

for $65, the salary he had the year' before, Etta -Brown was 

~ 1 **** 



; 26 

offered the same salary of $40 and she declined the job. 

• * 

Several ways, were suggested to control the teacher 

4 

turnover. One was to encourage more local people to 
become ^teachers , The superintendent in Box Elder School 
^District explained that the teachers from out of the 

area would come, get a little experience and thenifeave, , 

* . * 

They reasoned if they had to be away from home they might . 
as well make as much salary as possible. People who- 
returned to their home towns were more likely 4 to stay 
1 in the ar ea. 27 * ^ * 

Another way that was used to contri*! teacher turnover . 
was to change the law so that moi?^ money would be allowed 
per school c^iild and there would be no^e normal schools. 
The superintendent in Wa^ne County said that the 19241aw 
,that required all teachers be j^er.tlf lea tend cut down or^.the 
number of 'home teachers, More*iftoney and more training 
schools were the pnl^ 'two w^ys that he fe^t^ schools -qpuld' 
be maintained with certifiedrteschers. * 

Finally, the state department of publio instruction 
felt that the only way* to solve the problems of teacher 
turnover as well as the other evils pf small schools was 
consolidation , By combining schools, teachers wpu id not \ 

be so 'isolated and the districts could afford to pay - 

29 v ' ' 

higher salaries, ^ J \ y 

* ') 
Qualified Teachers 

As Josephine Redd Roberts pointed out yhen she went to 
La Sal she^fes hired as*' a teacher bepause there were very - 



few qualified teachers who wanted to go to the area* In * 

explaining the rgjjfons for misassignment*ef ^teachers, Don 

„ > 

Davips said, "in rurafl and srpall town school systems the 

* i * - - t 

difficulty of attracting teachers of- .sufficient 'quality 

-and insufficient qu^tity. heads thrfliit*"* 

\ . '* " - - 1 

ThereS^ere several te^sons.why it' wais so hard to 

obtain teachers* First*, of 'course, was that njatiy future 

teachers did not want to live in isolated conditions* 

Helen Redd remembered vividly her desire to avoid Ae 

isolated community* "Since I had been raised within a 

* 1 1 

block of the railroad all of my, life,__I„ h^d refused >to 

contract to -go to Kamas f Utah, because it was off the 

31 ■' 

railroad.* 1 M£s* Rcpid was very , surprised, however, 
that in her .attempt to get & contract . in* a community on 
the railroad she selected an unknown town, to Tier and ended 
up almost one hundred miles from the ra^iCSSM^ 3 ? 

But thetfe' were„dther reasons why dtXwas difficult to 
get qualified teaehers* A r common complaint of districts 
was that: the trti&tee^ waited too lohg <to hir;e* The super- 
intdndent in Kaii£ County said, "Teachers are ^mployed by 
the trustees, ahd^as 0 :a/rfcle, they have notykeef* engaged 
early* _Most of^our districts have been f dreed to make 
engagement^ when few ^qualified ^eaci^s were fn the market 

Sometimes ev^n" though teachers-were hired earlier, 
there were still pijajSl^ns in" getting .qualified teachers* 
Thirty-two^ yeark' later : ^n Kane County the superintendent 

reported that the district had* nine positions 1 to fill byt 

; • ' ' v . * \ 

fourteen contracts were issued -until they got a teacher *\ » 



* io 

One teacher had accepted a contract for $1000 and then 
resigned when she got an offer of $1650* The superin- 
tendent expressed the discouragement he felt, 

This request for iTVelease wopldr be hard to' 
refuse yet the quantttty of such requests his 
a tendency to minimise the sacredness or 
validity of £ contract when teachers are ' 
bid for at the lastHainutef 34 * 



Teachers 1 Salaries ' 

One of /the major reasons why it was so hard to hire 
qualified teachers in th>e rural 4 schools ^^nd^there was such 
a higher teacher turnov er was be cause the salaried were * 
so low* The school report of 1900 expressed the problem 
Very well*, It said that the salaries were cut to the 
lowest level "and the trustees congratulate themselves on 

saving money , regarding the work of a teacher like that of 

' * - 35 

a farm hand/ so many hours work for ,so much mohey*" 

Sometimes when enrollment' was down, in the -school, the/' 

trustees^aulcl close school because the teaqher w^not 

earning her salary* Then wijan there was a need for a 

new teacher, they* of ten* asked Brother So and So, to have 

J s 36 

hi? daughter teach because' "we believe in home industry*" 

These teachers were sometimes not qualified* Then when 

the salaried were cut, qualified 4 teachers could not be 

found and the county superintendent had to pass whoever 

37 

applied, for the examination to find a teacher* 

. * The school reports throughout the 1900*3 and 1910's* 
t. * 
continue, to show the problems with salaries* Each report 

has a short comment by the county superintendent and quite 



1 * 
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often they reported the teachers 1 salaries. In 1906 the 
smaller school districts reported that teachers made between 
$30 and $100 a month^ The teachers were 'only paid for 
the month they taught and quite often the schools only 

ran five or six months so the total salary for the year 

38 " 
was only $180 to $606 a year. , 

By 1908 salaries had gone up a little bit. In 

\ x 39 

Beafver County the range was now $40 to $125 a month. 

That was also about the range of salaries in Piute, , 

Rich, Carbon and San Juan jCounty and most teachers were 

40 

on the lower end of the scale. Salaries stayed at 

41 

that level or a little above through most of the 1910 f s. L ( 
, Gradually as school terms "became more standardized 



and teachers 1 salaries grew, some school districts changed 

their payment scales ; Vera Summers remembered that one , 

of the reasons she moved to Box Elder County was because 

she received a pay check twelve months of the year 

instead of just nine. She was not sure th'at +fchat was a 

gdod reasoli for the ntave, however, when after two and a 

half years pf teaching she had to quit at Christmas when 

she^ot marriefck^and she forfeited her summer wages as * 

42 

wctll as the rest of her, salary. 
^ * There were also two built-in irregularities in salaries. 

First the salaries were much lower; in the rural school 
* ^d^Jxicts than in the city districts. In 1906 the county 

superintendent in the^Kane Sqhool District reported that 
' while four-fifths of his teachers wer< good, the rest * / . 

were Tfailiifes indeed. " He added the county districts 

, ■ . 52 • 



12 

needed aid from the ?t?ate fund-^ 



Tftere should be a" statfe tax sufficient to 
enable these districts to employ competent 
teachers # Country children need them and 
have^a* rights to have ttt&n as much as city 
children. 43 ; 



But this change fcame slpwly. In 1916 the school report 

* ■ 14 * 9 

showed that grade, teachers in rural schools made between 

$430 and $609 a year while th§ir counterparts in the - 

44 

cities made between $765 and $834 a year: The rural 
school teachers' salaries went up about the same, as the 
city teachers over tt^e next five years. By 1920 the 
teachers were making between $769 and $8^5 a year and 
the cit^ teachers* salaries were between $1108 and .. 
$1264. 45 

Another major inequality in school salaries *was the 
difference between men's and women's pay. Given the pld 
philosophy that men had: a family to support and ^ome'h 
did. not, salaries offered men and women were very different. 

In 1908 the salary range for women was $35 to $75 a month. 

■ 46 V 
A man earned between, $55 and $100 a month. That year 

■4 

in Carbon County the average salary for a female was $70 

47 • 
and the average salary for a male wad $95. The differ* 

r ' 1 • 

ence contint^d.' In 1916 a woman in a rural school district 

earped $580 ; a year and the average salary fos a 1 mail was 

$604. The city was rib different. A grade teacher there 

1 * . 48 
earned on the average $7§5 and a man earned $834.^ 

Salaries during the next five yeajrs went up about 65 and 



£9 percent in all^areas and ^so the difference between^ 

49' 

men's and women's salaries were just as great* ^ 

The Depression of the 1930 's did not help the 
difference ■ Many women ^were not allowed to teach because 

they would be taking *a -job away from «a head of a house- 

* * ■ 

hold"^ Wotld W^a^II changed that situation, however* 

With most of the men - gone to'work, women TffBre drafted ba&k 

* . 4 ' * 

into teaching* Many of these new teachers had taught vit^h 
only one or two years of school arid hadj^to have special * 
certification* But once thejf got back, into teaching; 
they denc^ded to stay* They received' their bachelor 's 

degrees and continued to teach* When the men returned^ 

1 50 * 

the women kept their jobs" and -their salaries/ * 



Men and Womeo Teachers 



i women Teach* 

" x SalajrySps not the only difference between men and 
women teaphers", T her ^ was alst£ "^me^d^ba^ ori whether / 
men or womeij made better . teachers and there ;wa>s afitfays 
the assumption that 'oncel a female teacher jmaixied she 
could not teach x^nless £here were some, fecial dircum- 
stances< or unles^ shfe became a widow, * 

There seemed, to be a constant debate on whether men 
or women ttfade better school teachers' and on- whicli^ 
one *took'-a more active interest in the" profession » In 
the,L9Q0 school report most, teapfiers were praised for, 
tWeir faithfulness, but it then pointed out that -there 
Were some exceptions ■ # * , 

^ - ' T * * t 

principally among the men teachers; some showed 
marks of dissipation, their schoolrooms were r 



^ v. , 14 - ■ 

>" * . . . J ; . / 

bare and cheerless**, the recitations were 
conducted in* a listless manner-r^the text- 
books hejd in the hjsnfi and questions read 
% from the J^jok. 51 " 

The author reported 'that jrtiefi one of these classes waa^ , 

visited "the teacher was attempting to conduct a recitation 

# ■* * 

and did not seem at all embarrassed" that his classroom 

• " ' 52 ' • * * 

sounded like a party. The atithor then goes on tb s 

0 

state that in, the; samfe county there was a school "wh£re 
the room" was so bright, tasteful and. attractive and the * 

relation between the teacher and pupil, so ideally ( 

* ' ' 53 "a 
perfect" it wcfe "an oasis in the desfert.* 

On the other hand, many felt that men* made the 

perfect teachers. The 1 + 912 school report pointed out 

that it wa's,a shame that so many young-men entered the 

teaching profession "only to get a start in another . t 

w occupation. Many did ftot have this training but the 

•article s#id that they improve^ the schools. Jft then 

•added that men made the best-teachers with some age groups. 

'Unquestionably in the lower grades with. women \y 
>. teachers only, the child is givsn^ample J •* . 
opportunity for proper development.^- 
- \ still believe, however, that in the upper * 
tt f+ grades of elemejit^ry school/. . . ^pupils * * 

are fortunate who, come in contact with 
the male personality. I* jmean with virile C t 
manhood, with manly men. The strpnger the 
s woman, of -necessity the more womanly she is, 
and therefore, ; she, can never impart the * 
influence exercised batman. 54 

Later articles also argued' that s'incB women entered 

the teaching profession planning tojnarry and knowing tfiat 

* • « 

they would Have to resign they did not; take a serious 
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interest in teachingl 5 ^- % - 

Although' there was some debate on whether mentor 
% women made better teachers, it is* eas^ to tell by ob* . ^ 
serving what happened in practice how most people felt 
about teachers, male and female. ^Throughout the school 
reports, articles on teacl^ing refer t<? the instructors 
^^ds "she" and, the student as "he,* Although many felt 
men mad^gbod teachers, as a rale the* teaphing profession 

was thought of as a woman's occtfpation. To some extent 

56 x j ' 

learning the subjects was a maiV-s role, j 

4 There were always some male teachers in the -schools , 

especially the larger four room schools. The first Jkhrefe 

grade's weife usually t^aught* Toy women and then wheh the , 

* students reached that important age* when they n'eeded a 

^_ male's influence, a man teacher was in charge/ This n^le 

teacher usually ^taught the seventtt a**i ^eighth gradesy > 



r the' oldest Students at the school. '' r - 

t f: Her. also sesvecl as principal.. Females were, rarely 
principals; a few time a a woman teacher was in charge 

* but ^he would usually be replaced by -a man. There are 

, > fc * - 

several seasons why this *w^s the case. First, a man who 
taught was following 'a career*, a woman was waitihg for ' 
'* marriage; The man might have more' experience. > ^Second, 
i»«as probably unthinkable that a woman, would be a mart's 
borfs. * That was. just not the pattern that was followed. 
-> * A valid reason for not puttincj ^a woman in charge <3f 
$ie early schools was because j£bere was a chance that -she 
V might marry and then she would no longed teach. It was 



> ^ 



expected* that she would not work. The* school report of. 
1910 explained the turnover problem, * . 

* I s> 

X 

* j» 

iV^ is true that a large percentage of the •/ 
* teachers are young woipen, it is expected 

therefore that a considerable number of * \ 
those will enter wedlock and assume 
household responsibilities. 58 * 

The 1938 'school report questioned this practice in an 
ar.ticle entitled "Marriage apd Teaching Efficiency." The 
article argued that it was wrong to force teachers to 
resign at marriage. It was a .disservice to the teapher 
and the students. The teacher would have learned the 
methods- of, teaching and, she would be over the problems 
of discipline and routine., She would have the understand-^ 
ing to nan the School smoothly. just as* she resigned to 1 
m&rry. Parents had stated; that they would like more of 
their t^acherg tq be married. The article described one 
% student that had been helped by a married teacher ari<^ told 



h<^w^ n hetr experience in motherhood helped her ' to tinder's 
^the .boy." the article' concluded that the'girls who w < 
made the best wives and .toothers also made the pest 
teachers, and "we must retain the most deficient' teachers if 



we are to provide tjie kind of trai^ng we wstijt to f £iv£, th 
^kind' that parents expect, the kind that each .child needjs." 

: World war U helped change the teaching, situaticfn. ju^£ 
•as it helped 4 salaries. Married women who had been.ovt 'of 

the teaching profession .for teri' years were drafted .back ' 

into th£ classroom. And many 4 of them who had now raised a 



•17 • ■ / 

family fopnd new, fulfillment in the classroom. After the 

' r ' 61 

war women could continue to teach after their marriage. 

The war didn't change all differences between men 

and women; teachers,. Although X did not attend country 

schools I saw some the t effects of th6se early teaching 

policies in my schools/ and I'm sure that it was true 

in the rural 'schools. There were only two male teachers 

* : * / 

in my elementary school and they taught fifth a^id sixth 

grades/ the oldest students. Elementary teaching was a 

questionable occupation for, a male and they especially 

did not teach the primary grades. And although women were 

allowed to teach "after marriage, they were not allowed to 

teach once they- were pregnant even*$on the high school 

level. *It *o oJc a new attitude towards men and women 

and professions to overcame tfcese attitudes and policies 

and while the policies were changed,, the .attitude has not 

always . • 



Teachers; Roles 



Once the teacher was trained' and had accfepted apposition 

in a country school there weAe a 'number of dilferences 

between the rural* school and th%\school. I attended. The 

teachers had to'jiandle £^<Lral grades, and teach a , large 1 

variety o^ subjects. They also had to control a variety 

of students and discipline student^ 'who were sometimes 

bigger than theiru> They were irf a small cdmmtinity x 

* . 

where everyone* was important and everyone took part in ^ 
church and community activities. , - 
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Teachers in the, Classroom 

. Teachers and DiscipUnk . % _ a r \^ 

..First'** in order to teach efficiently, the teacher had 

.to have control *of the classroom. This could be obtained 
by crating fe^r in the 'students , by slewing iove fcj^ 
the pupils' or^by ^cooperating^ with the children. Sometimes 
it took ajlittle of air of thes& elements to keep contro^ 
of the class/ \ * _ 

In Frisco, a mining campin Beaver County, the teacher, 
Bryant Strigtiam tlinclcley, remembered: that it* took a firm 

* hand. One time during, an .arithmetic class .one .of the ' *.^, v * 
*>ider tioys whistled. Mr. Hinckley said he did not want 

to hear that ag&in. • " ■ /, * 

t V 4 , : . v 

. I had hardly turned my baclc when he whistled 

ag^in. . . . *J walked down to- his desk and, « 
, said, "Harry, did you whistle?" And he had 
- ■ the audacity to whis-tle in^my f&ce- ;, r took " 4 
him by tha^coat^collar atjd swuijg him 'airound. , 
He grabbed iNittonmer which was left on .the 
table by the 6arpenter. I put him on', the' 
- ' floor and £ook the haramey away. ' I told him 
to' get up and take his, place, and he made, 
for the dpor. I told him to "come back* 
He knew I meant what I said, and he came 
. back" And took ijis sea't\ The school/ wirs in 
' / commotion. The girl's^were crying and the 
boys were pale. **3 - . 

-* * * 

After the incident Mr. Hinckley explained that he*expected 
a square deal .at the school qr at' least he would die trying 
£4 had order in, the classroom af€ter that, but the clatss 
was still hard €o maintain atj times. Mr. Hinckley 
reanemberedT^i used t<5 ^alk tbose hills at night, praying, 
that the schoolhouse would bum* down- or something would 
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happen. Nothing did J" 7 , » 

Other teachers vere often considered too strict;/ 

* ■ ^ 

the students felt thafl^ they - used discipline unfairly . 

Orion Summers, who attended a four room school in Box 
Elder County, recalled a male teacher that he had in 
the upper grades. The teacher always threw books at 
the students when <he thought they wer^ out of line. 
Mr. Summers remembered one time, the teacher caugljt'hiin 
not - paying attention to His lessons. HgTitfirew the book, 
Mr. Summers ducked and the book sailed past and hit the 
student behind him in the face^ Mr. Summers was expelled 
and his mother hid to come explain the -situation. Mr. 
Summers then ad4ed that* the teacher only stayed one year. 
The community did . not want hiirt back .because of his' violent 
temper. 65 , , : s " 



William Hart. Manning had a similar teacher^ a 9aptain 
from thte Onion An^y. Mr. Manning, wi^ was in the first 
grade, s$id the beginners and first graders, were on the* 
front /"where he" could I6fok through us arid we could watch 
that cold frowning Iface. 1,66 If the students didn't^work, 
he , pulled the little girls' bangs and he thrashed the boys 
on the .shoulders or beat their heads on the back of the 
desks. Daily, a child was slappddy kicked across the room 



And kicked- while down. Mr* Manning recalled that his 

i 



head was beat against the desk so many times 11 1 began to 



fear before the year was over mine would become flat. 
* ' *" 17 • ' * - - * 

;Mr. Maiming recalled that his father felt that punish 

mefct ^received at school/ was just and if he tattleid on the 



teacher he got whipped again. Finally one of his brothers 
received what he felt was more than his share and he told 
th6ir father. Tl*en their father went and talked to the 
teacher; the brother 1 was n^ver touched again. * Their 

*kf ^ther was up^et that he had not heard, of the unfair 
punisWd%nt before. 

Other teachers were not liked not because they were 
too strict but because 4&ey were unfair in their 'discipline. 
One student in-Blanding was Kno^rn to be full of mischief 
and e^ch teacher was warned about him^ W I didn't want to 
disappoint -tljejn. " He recalled one teachet4though that 

'^e made, cry b'ecaiise he*£oint<& out *ti& pet had*d*useft' the 

disturbance arid she had to punislv-kli5t^ was the most , 

69 

unfair teacher I*ve ever seen^-showed a lot of favoritism. 1 * 
' Paul Gentip expressed the same feeling^ about the teacher^ 
. in the little room at Cedar Port., He said that he didn't 

like her because she was not fair in her treatment of .the' 

, ; . 70 ■. - . ' ' r ' 

students . - . k * * 

Spme teachers were strict but the students respected 
them because they punished onlj^when necessary and" appreciated 
the students. Herbert A. Tanner recalled a teacher L. E. * 
Beech who taught at Grouse Creek'. 0n6 Jtime Mr. Beech told 
him he looked relaxed on the back row. He said, "You pretty 
near look like you're lazy a sitting there. 1 * ' But, Mr. . - 

- Tangier said that although Mr. Beech was 4 strict,, he played 

* "71 I 

with the students and worked with them. \. 

Finally other teachers prevented discipline problems 

~ by. love. William Hart Manning remembered when a "beautiful * 
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girl 1 * named Laurie .came "frdm 6ack east. I fell madly 
in love with her and would have married her if it had 
been possible for a six year old todo." She was kind to 
the students and wheii she left. Mr. Manning qried.. Later 
in life he added, "I bless the memory of a beloved, under- - . 
standing tSScher *" 7 ^ * * \* * " 

- William Charles Kimb^r recalled a similar teacher he 
had at Grouse Creek and he wrote something* of a poem about 
his birthday and his teacher. 

ft was the eighth of April, i~t ^happened- in the log^schoalhouse. 
The one they meant to grow, but it didn*t- get larger and 1 

. finally had to go. ^ ^ 

They figured on building^more op this schooXho^se, but, they 

didn't build any mbrev * — - * 
The thing I do remeaaaber, the thing I want to say, it was the 

eighth of April, this little guy* s birthday* * 
The teacher • s name was Betteridge. She lived not far away. 

The little 'hoy Ipoked up^ at tysr and said, "ThiSfii^my day, 
What are "you going tq give me? t'm. not so F very oldq h "^o, 

not very old but just a little bold." i 

She bent over lightly and whispered in my ear, "Yoif^ are a little 

"rascal/ but I love yo^ very dear. 11 * 
I'taew she had something that I didn't want to*mi&£.*S^Then she 

. bent a little farther and I got a great: big His's. 2 
-I've not forgot my birthday/ and I'll forever say/. "God bless " 
the teacher that kissed me on that day." 73 

On the whole students felt that the teachrfs were fair * 
&and they didn't punish -unless it was necessary. Most older 
people- who were teachers or students usually felt that ' * " . 
discipline was good then and' that* now it is too laic. 
Herbert A. Tanner said/ 

One thing that was different was . . . you didn't 
whisper/ you didn't jump up and move around/ you^ 
didn't go out to the hall or the toilet or be , 
standing on the steps. . . . In the -smaller 



grades when you had to go out, you went like 
this* . , . If you was out too lon$, they 
come hunting you. . . . As^yfou got older 
that was gut out and you was pretty neitr. 
trained to use the recesses. 



Mr. Summers as well as a number of people who recalled 

** * % , * 

their school days said that control was good in the class- 

room in their day because if a student got out of hand * 

the teacher could control the problem. He expressed 

regrets that now teachers carinot hit the students without 

75 ' 
having a lawsuit. * ^ 

Pearl Butt agreed that the discipline wap^stricter 

and- then added that parents then expected the teachers ;to 

control problem*!. ^ * ^ - . ~ — 

We were taught when we went to school, we were 1 
tb obey. [Mother], would say, n If you get in _j 
trouble at school with the teacher and get- a * 
thrashing, you 1 11 get another one when you 
get home." 7 ** 

The teachers had a number of ways of controlling 

problems. Harvey Carson remembered being slapped across 

77 - 

the knuckles with a ruler. Herbert A* Tanner said 



students were kept in at recess if their assignments were 

79 



* 78 % ' 

not finished on time. Lillian Grace Chadwick ,had 



students stand in a corner or t sitaway from the others. 

Paul Genho hated being punished because he had to write 
8 0 * 

sentences* Amanda .Tanner Paskett explained that her 
first teacher Alfred Kelly "took me to his room and I ^ot 

a 'scotch blessing. 1 Now Kelly must be Irish but I go£ 

81 f — k 

a Scotch blessing then. 11 
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As a rule though the teachers had few discipline 

problems. Mr. Summers described a few things that he 

described as "boyish jpjranks" but they were usually 

82 

harmless .tricks. *Orie teacher,* Alverda Carson f ex- 

; r 

plained that discipline problems came from students that 
were restless with school- and she didn f t have that problem- 

The children* in the rural areas ^eemed willing to learn 

83 * 
and to help each other. And Mrs. Elma Tingey Johnson, 

who taught in Box Elde^ County, said that these aids 

extended to teaching / The older students liked to^elp 

the younger students ijind some of the eighth graders received 

^ 84 * 

valuable teaching experience,, At the* Garrison School / . 

, — - ■ p . 

today, Jody Dal ton says- that the, students continue to . 

s * * , * ^ ^ """" - - — 

help each other. Since there ire only four families in 

- the school, it is usually^ jusrv£ajnily members helping 

\ A 85 

each other. This aid prevents discipline problems.. 

Teachers' Other Roleg v in the Classroom 

Teachers in the^ county schools were more than just 
the instructor. Usually, the teacher was 'also the janitor. 
. Helen Kedd' remembered when she taught out ea^t of Monticello 
that ttie superintendent had hired a man to do, the work at - 
the school but he never did. Mrs. Redd had to start the 
fire in the morning in the school." She^complained, W I 
i .had no wood for a fire. I didn't know how to build a 



fire anyway because X had been raised withjiatural gas 
But she learned how to bu$ld the fire and she got the .wood, 
"We gathered our wood at: recess time. .It was part of the 

_ i. 64 
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play to ,see who could gather the most." 

\ * When thete was someone else to take caxe of- the fire 

and the school building and they did their 30b, it\was 

still the teacher's .responsibility to keep .the fire\ fc 

going. Luella Nielsen Oldroyd remembered that „the teacher 

had to make sure the fire did not go out during the 'day. 

Erma Summers remembered that 1 the students would have to 

go out" the front door and around to the back to get the 

89 

wood for the stove for the teacher. , 

The teacher was also responsible to keep the school 
clean and lopk£ng nice. "Sometimes a student would help 
with the work to get a little money but the teacher was 

still in charge. Nancy Elvira pox Bench, for example, f 

-> ' 

recalled tha^t tehe teacher kept track of who swept each 

. 90 ^ 
day and how much they got paid. 

The teacher was also responsible in many cases t;o 

keep the schbol looking nice. This was not an assignment 



btit if. tlie teacher didn't do it no one did. Alverda 
Carson # remembered that when shfi^went to Cedar .Point she 
took clo*th to^make curtains for the windows. In this 
case, the superintendent told her it was a waste; the 

J* 91 
te it. • ' ■ 

The teacher also was responsible fbr the morale 6) 

the school.- Mrs., Johnson, who taught near Willard Bay 

in Box Elder County, remembered that sometimes the snow 

was so deep £hat no one could get to Brigham City for 

several weeksV^.When s he finally got out -she brought back 



oranges and bananas for the students and she # remembered how 
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much they appreciated them* Mrs. Jody Dalton has a ' 

system that she gives, stars* tp her students at G^Zrison 

for work completed and at the end of the* month the 

students cash in the stars for prizes. 

* • - 

-* The . teacher in a one-room school not only" had all 

these/ assignments but he/she was also the 'principal of 

/ . + 

school. The teacher had to order supplies and make 

* - t * 

sure the school operated smoothly. Even though there were 

•* ° 
few students this was still a big tesponsibiiity along 

with 'all the other burdens. Helen Redd remembered, ^ 

• ■ ^ ' ( ■ • ■ 

There were only half a dozen bpoks, no chalk, 
several windows out, no bropmj I worked that 
way for several weeks. Then I wrote the 
superintendent and told him he could com'e 
and take'me home/ If he was r&t interested 
in his sciiodl out there A it would be better 

♦ to truck the children into a school where 

• they iJould have some of T the advantages that 
they should. . . r-stayed that full year 

* anyway 94 , t' 

- — / Part 6f < the problem in San ^uan County was the 
" ' ,~ 

district was poor and didn't always have the supplies. , 

- * Things are much easier now for Jod£ Dalton, the teacher 

> " r 

and principal at Garrison* She explains that most of 

her responsibilities as principal involve paper work. 

\ \ 
But she can call the county office of education .anytime 

to receive help. The superintendent visits and yives 

aid and when she orders supplies^ she gets all that she 

requests. She never has to justify her purchases. She 

^adds that, she is sure" the school district loses money 

on the school, but the superintendent and the people feel 
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that?* the school j. s needed and important and thai: seems 1 to 

' 9S 
m^k^ the expense worthwhile, 4 

i , I 
Teachers in the Community ~ * , ■ * 

: : 7^ * ' 

The teachers that came to the little communities had 
assignments outside of the, classroom too. In 'many cases 
they became a part of the community. Most of the young, 
women especially boarded with a family in town. Quite 
often the male teachers were ixom the area and married, 
but if they weren't they also jboarded with a family, Li$li 
Grace Chadwick frarburton recalled when she got a contract 
to teach in Grouse Creek she, asked the superintendent 

where -the *teachers^stayed. He, said, 

'* *■ 

- Let me tell 'you something. There's a lady out 
there. Her name is Laura Warburton, , She's 
been keeping; the school teachers for years 
aq,4 years. You just go to Lucin and get on 
the .mail 'car there ahd come on up to Etna, , . 
You*<jot6 €he po»t office;^ she's a' post 
mistress there. You "knoCTt on the door and 
say, "I asked Superintendent Skidmore where 
I might bfi able to get gome place to stay - 
if I came here, Jle told me that you were 
* ^ a mother to ^everybody, to ask if you'd be r 
a mother to'me/ Mrs, Varburton then added, 
"And she was as long as she lived, 1,96 . 

< , « 

Other teachers found a home away from home*where they 

, 

hoarded, Mrs, Johnson/ who also taught, in Box Elder County 
recalled that she boatded with a family that- she became 
very close to, Sqme^"<^ the children-were in™her ^fctoolr^ — 
and She appreciated getting to know them at home. She 
said there was only one major problem with living with 
this family. They were ranchers and they ate a lot to 



be able to do tthe heavy work outside. She recalled tha£ . 
the wife served hucfe breakfasts and dinheaffe at night and 
packed her a £unch for noon at scho&Tas weli^ She/£a3 

th^t she gained .quite a bit of weigitt.. 97 

/ "- - * • ' ■ ' " 

In most places 'it was considered an honor to h^e^the 



teac board with the families, x tn some places though tfte 
people were lyt as willing to have people stay with them 
or the teachers wanted a place of their^Qwn., Ada Palmer 
recalled that the first year she taught she lived, with a 

■ f artily. The second year she taught at Thompson, 9nd it 
t^Bls impossible to find a place to stay. She stayed at 
the locdl motel for a while 'but soop found that i*t was £00 ► 

-expensive. She was paid $110 a month for nine months and 

the hotel 'cost $60 for room and board. - She moved from 

the hotel into a boarded up house/ and people, donated 
t r , 

furniture to her. "The following yeaf I stayed at th 

railroad agent f s home because ttiey were; satisfied I wa^ 

96- 

a geod character. * # * * 

* *E> ^ . ■ 'V 

^Things werfe not always pleasant at the homes for the 

teachers aiid so they stfc^ick out on their own. Vera Summers 

recall^ that at first she lived with a farmer and his /\> * 

v ■ ^ 
wife in Box Elder County. Th? man would come in from the 

* * „ > r * ?s n 

barn smelling like cows and barjnyards^and then he* would* ; 

not change his clothes an d ia1»ie_jzery jilten^ — ^w-4iouse^ ~ 

— 1 ^ ' IF _ Ki . ^ r * 

smelted very much like the bSPft^ard, ; and the te^chiwrs 
soon decided that they pould not bare 'the smell;" .They „ 
moved over to* 1 a ]3xace of their Cw^. She^ ^^0^/ a 1&^v!r l ^ ! y- 
4 cou±d x have probably got used tp tlifc smel£ but t&Sy cli^rf't 

.* ' • ..,63 



1 



i ■ * ,28 



** ■ , * Jr. 

wait l<?ng enough fpr th^t to happen*^ / « * 

, Alverda Catson had a similar experience in Cedar 
Point** A Swiss family in the community had always housed 
the teacher* But she foujpd the mari obnoxiou$ and difficult 

talk to* She was delighted^ius^^nother family decided 
to return to Texas for -a fpw months and she could have* 
their, home. When they returned, she "had to find £ new 
home* The family finished* up an old lpg cabin next to 
their home and allowed her to live tljere^^ 

" When the teacher was .married and established in the 4 
area, he lived at I%me* Ouite often w hQme teachers" were 
hired and they chose to liv^w^th their families* In 
Sage Creek thi.s led to a humorous incident**/ 



One* teapher ^ * ..chose to live a^ his own home 
near a* sawmill 13 miles ,away r to the southwest 
of Randolph* He rode a horse to school^each 
morning and back home each night* The long 
ride through the deep sftow of wiriter and* the 
sticky "cfumbo" mtjd of spring, often jnade him 
late . for school* * His .students* «tiently ■ 
waiting for him*on top of the nearby hill, 
fondly referred to him as "a .dillar, a . 
dollar, a ten o'clock teacher ; tt 101 . * «■ 



The teachers differed oft whkt they felt their role in 

* ■* - -f \ 

the community should be* Mrs. Johnson felt that* the teacher 
should be „a part of the community and that helped Her in 
the classa^pm* She said some of the teachers before* her 

liad been city ^ girls and had ryDt been filling to learn to 

' * ' ' V 

ride horses, and Uo adapt to the*"- country life. Mrs* 

/ Jp^^jtakwas from a rural cplnmunity in Idaho * and she loved * 

f e*, - She rodChorsws aftej? school with the 



A 



29 ' « ■ / 

chilcjr^n and enjoyed playing with them. 102 Other teachers 

became very involved with the community. 

Tthea Paskett Toyn Recalled the t^eachers she had in t 
• / ■ * 

Grouse Creek. , ' . 



JWe had some good teachers. They came and boarded 
^with various families and stayed so our interests 
were their interests." ■ I know as a,fchild I became 
** attached to school teachers t they wer*e, important 
in my life. I'd shed tears whfen .they'd' go. . % 
I remember even carrying on correspondence with 
isome of the teachers *fter they left here because 
they meant something to us* It wasn't just some- N 
body else that had come to tell you.what to do , 
and* make you learn***"* ^ 

Mrs* Toyn then described in 'more detail the role the 

■ ■ * ■ . • ..•(.. 

teachers played in the cdronmnities . . Some of them were 

.drama leaders and social, leaders and "they were one .with 

104 * " : 

the people." ' u - . . . 

■ - ' *". . • . 

^ Other teachers f41t there ftas a need to stay a. littl'6 • 

■aloof f^om the' rest of the" community.* Lillian Grace , . 

ChadVicfcjsaidj "They always called me Miss CKadwick. ' I 

didn't get too iamiliar with thdm. I didn't think it was 

nl 



a -gpod idea* X tried to be dignified even* if I was young. 

* ■ ** 

Lorenzo Lee also felt that- his teachers frere .aloof (f rom 

r _. . - . . y . • 

th# community. He *faid . th^ only association that he had" 

with his teachers, in Grouse' Creek outside ,of th6 school** 

- • " v ' ■ " ' «i 106 v " * 

room was in plays -and; at ball games,, 

j • * » 

Some of the teachers becamfe very much a par.t of* the 

aommunity because they married' local residents and sometime^ 

stayed <5n in the 4rea. Some of the towns had a tradition 

that they didn't. let the school, teachers- escape because they 

' . 70- . ■ ■ 



r * 



marr ied them to -the local boys. * Vera Sujpmers, who had * , 
taught a couple of years In another county, was told * 
when she took a contract to go to Box Elder * County that, 
she didn't want to* go there? all uhe school teachers 
there married, and stayed*' Mrs. Summers laughed .and 
said that th^re was no way she was go^ng to marry a / 
local farmer*; she had had enough of the rural life*. 

But * lilte many other teachers who had comjs.t^the area > * 

1 . 107 
she fell in love and married in the community. 

* - > 
These stories of , beautiful ^young school teacher. 
■ . * * 

meets dashing young cowboy were popular in cowboy mag^ 

2ines and books like The Virginian They were also the 

theme in Mormon hoitfe fiction that appeared in the Church . 

publications like The Relief Society Magazine . Most of 

the love a£fairs followed a 'Similar pattern. *First, 

everyone watched ,to see who the new teacher was ^going , v 

to be. Hetbert A. Tanner* recalled 'that^in Groyse Creek* 

all eyes were on the teacher in Church. "If they didn f t ^ 

smile, > why they,. was a couple o| sour.pusses. If they 

lOfi 

smiled, why they Were silly* " v * r ... 

There wer^ Dther^oppotturiities to get to^ know 'the 4 
new teacher. Martha Roundy recalled that -the first time 
she went to » the schpol sfie couldn- f t get/the key to-work 
in thfe ; lgck*. ker husbaiid-to*be was, walking he^r the 
fence and *came and helped her.*^ Luella Oldroyd remember^P 



she ^aw *iiet husband-to-be at a community activity and 

then went out^with him -several times. Then n^w, teach-* ; 

ers -wJcs attractive^ new bl9<*£ ^br >the local boys dnd they "\ 



* . : . - '31 

quickly convinced them to stay, 



Even though the female teacher^ was not r allowed to 
teach after shtf married, moat of the women addsd a new 
sparjc to the small communities that they -settled in. ^They 



brought a new interest in education and taught their 



children \th£ ^ value of .education. .They also brought' new 
.life. to tfte comfcSty. 111 , ' . * ■ / . ^ - ^ * 

i Although the 'tradrtipn was for, the young female 

- " " & < ; ^ 

teachers to marry' tKe^dashing cowboys, -the, opposite also 

happened. Quite often young" men with hopes ^of being in 

' . ' . \ ' -; " ' - ~ 

the pro££ssibn took time off in r the middle their. 

education 'to^teaci* a few yearg..* Othgr young£*men Went into' 

— j& * — t-. 

** ** *' # ' — " 

small communities J to teach because . tKlat was what thew^ * * 

really wanted to do with their lives.' They ^tl so mfet : i . 

young, laddies and married. (Serald Matthews' tgLughfin"" 

Cannoaville and'tlTen move& over *to the^school at Bdul&eE 

becausV he* liked the county. * He grew to like more than 

lust the country anii married Ipcal girl, ,Shortly : ^f ter 
/ : • * v V ' c * J . i 

ti^at he and his^riew bride c toov^p. to ^Lymdn, Wyoming and then 

to >Sailt Lake City and prwji. B^t^ Bodldey remained like' 

a home ±o him.* 11 ? s ( * \* 

Ed/Hajcris* came to Grouse Creek to teach?. *He l^ved 

with MrVand Mrs. Barlow for t*fo and one half years. * n X ■ 



knew by then there were lots of -jewels in Grouse Cr^ek and 

' • * ■ * 113 1 

k I found one. v Her name was P&axl r and [Ij 'married her'* 1 * 

He then took his new bride ^o Tremoftton where he taugh^ at, 

iear River ^figh School for fifteen years and then he worked 

for the state of Utah for twenty^eight* years. He and his 



pife then returned to Grouse Creek because 

X always felt that frpm the first day . . . 
Grouse Creek was my home. * . . We f .v$ had 
many hojnesin various toyns, ^ut never 
have felt that they were really our true * 
homjpt. jffrouse Creek is a hometown. 3*14 T 

The teacher played an important role* in the small 

Utah communities iAside 'and outside. of the classroom. 

Especially after they were tequirecjt to attend college, 

they b^ouc^ht a new level of' education .to^^the small * 

communities where often the students newer went beyond 
* * 

the eighth grade. ;In most cases lihey improved the 

_ * ' ~\ : 

communities by their teaching, and many stayed and xm- 

* < . - *- : 

proved the communities by their lives. ' 
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READING, WRITING, 'RITHHETIC .AND RECITATION* . 

* * r * * 

. Today we hear parents, teachers, studentfc^nd^meinbers 
of the society complain that studentsi even high school 

1 r -ml 

graduates/, can no longer spell, write or r^ad well.* Some 
say tha^ the schools need to return to the basio^. When 
asked what the basics are, they will usually say reading, 
writing and -arithmetic. These, of course, were never the * 
only subjects taught although in ^nost ^count^y schools . 
there was a greater emphasis placed on thes\^etreas* Fcyc 
years teachers have had to follow a course Ja£ study 
suggested by the country and then the 4 state sd the" subjects 

\ r 

taught have been controlled from that level. -This'paper 

will discuss the course of study, the subjects taught, 

v ♦ 
the methods of teaching used in small schools, arifil 

supplies ancLJbooks available to thB teacher and the "fun 

titles" of school, recesses.* 

Course of Study . ^ 

Until 1907 each county superintendent was free to ^ 
select tO& textbooks and the course of study that would be 
used in the s^hOQlj^in their area. r The state office of 
public instruction felt that they should have more control 
ov^t classwork and that there should be a 1 uniform program 
£px. thg^state. Sometifaes the state office asked the 

. -V*,;. SO 



2' . • 

county superintendents to use, a coutse that -had been drawn 
p by fellow workers. Then in 1907 the state legislature* 



passed a, law requiring the state to have a uniform course 
of study. The state superintendent of public instruction, 
.the principal b£ ,the stata normal ^chool, the principal 
o^the state^ normal training and two county superintendents 
were appointed tp the board?* 

1 . The new course of study had a number of problems, ** * ^ 
however, especially in the, rural areas. In the--small schools 
where one teacher instructed^eight- grades and served as 

, 4 

e * ' 

principal and janitor it was impossible to cover the entire 
Qourse^ l&e* difficulty was even more Complex ^slnce in 

many of these school districts there was only enough money 

f 1 . ^ 

to run the schools for five months. The 1926 school 

report recognized those problems. 

( - ' ' 

It perhaps is impossible for all teachers in the * < 
outgoing .districts who have from one to* four or 
v more grades to introduce and carry out all of 
the above mentioned methods. It is an easy 
thing for a supervisor to point out 'what should 
be taught, but it is quite another thing for 
the teacher to carry out in an effective way 
all the modern methods, when school- Equipment 
is inadequate for the accomodation, of .small 
children. The teacher must study the sit- 
uation and proceed in the manner she thinks 
will best apply .to, the school,. 2 f 

. The, individual school, districts felt much thetsame way 
about the*course of study. Some districts lik$ San Juan 
County reported that the 'plafr was used by the teachers, "but 
we axe compelled to modify very leurgely to suit our conditions 
Where teachers are expected to J^erd from two to. eight grades 

^ . 81 - 



3< . * ' . 



it becomes a physical/ impossibility to live up to. .the high 

standard thecg outlined. 1 * Still the county superintendent. 

i 

£elt the course outline Served a purpose. 



The course of study is a wonderful inspiration to 
tt^e teachers and money spent in the p£e|*ration 
of the same, or in its enlargement or ij^>rovement, 
is money well spent.' God bl§ss the au'thor— he is 
the product of a better £ay. 



Otl^er school distric^^found* a^l" parts ^of the course 



" v 

Lnt^ndeot 



of study to be helpful. In Piute^County the superi 
explained , "It has only been suggestive and'pnly *hose parts 
that suited our conditions have been followed. n '£wo 
years later he explained one area that had be'ep neglected 
was the physical training part.^ In Emery County the 



superintendent reported that drawing, vocal mu£ic and 
hygiene were areas n<bt taught in* their district.- 

o r -* * *i£ 

Fot otESr school districts the course Outline did not 
meet the needs of the rural child and they asked for a ij/ew 
Qourse f or ^th^ir situation, £he superintendent of Sane, 
County wrote, "We. $eed* different outlines for country and 
city children. Subjects that are entirely familiar to the 
ree*mtry jchild are new and full^of interest to the city. „ 

^v 7 ' . " i V ,. . . ■ 

child. 1* * The Iron County superintendent * agreed/ ^ , * 

There^ahould be a course of study suitable to ^ 
rural schools. Th^present one is well ^dapt^d ; ^ 
to graded schopi&7 and in a way, to rural ** ' % 
schools; bu^so much eliminating and cutting * # 

?pt i^ entrusted tct t&edfce*chfers, who, in many 
nstances are not competent of this. * 



1 -f 
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Others lofce the Beaver County superintendent found % 

*\ ' ' ■ . , • - 

,tha£ the course of study helped*but created /problems . f 



The course of stSKy is followed too closely, 
Teachers -are going/ to hop, skip and jump to ' 
keep up with *thfy$ork outlined in it* when they ' 
have four or t five grades* New teachers' begin 
the work in each gracj^ where the course ol 
study says it should begin, regardless of V 
v tKe previous training of the^ pupils . . . / d 
* Tjaere^is bo muclj -prescribed 'for each grade < 
< that pupils do not get -half of £fc and only 
a .taste of the remainder. ^ ■ v 

Subjects Taught ■ - 

Ir^ a.btferoom ^Wiool the country school teacher had 
*to d6al with height grades. In tfie larger four ( room' schools 

'therdF were still -tw* different ievels of activity in the 
.classroom. The situation was quite often hectic; Dorothy . " 

AdAis- said, "it was a three ring circus. - .1 had so manV * ; 



minutes for each class* 



,10 



She would start with the 



younger students and get them' busy and then' she would' 

*x ■ ■ - ' > 

work wp to tfye eighth. A^Ll the students usually studied 

" * * / ■ - . 

the same subjects at occd and arithmetic was >f irst and 

then 'history . , ^That enabled the sttfdents'to learn from, 

.*' ■ * < f 

the other classes. * • * ■ ' - 



As*. 1 



^ The. children absorbed a great deal o£"vhatM-he 
. obiter ■ children rebited. For example, the ^ 
sewnth grade learns , Utah History. , By th^^ 
- time a child gpt ta b^*a seventh grader , he 
. had a fair knowledge of some of the things 
, tfrat Were in the book .4 V 

' ■ > . - : * \ p • ■ 

But it wa^ still quite a battle to keep everyone - 

4 forking*. Dotothy Adams said that she assigned a lot qf 

what slje* called busy work. - At thfe end of the day she, had 

. * . . .. ... . , .83> :. ' ' 



" - " 12 H ' 

stacks of pa£er to grade, ^ 

But. despite 4 the mass confusion o£ so many grades the 

.students were able to Ifearn au great deal . The basics were- 

emphasized. Sometimes the teachers were overwhelmed Ijy * • 

ttie nineteen subjects in* five ajfreds that .they were' sxjpposed 

to teach. The^areas were science/ humanistic/ language/ 

literature ? a&d industrial training and* the subjects iheluded 

geogr^^Jhy/ hygiene/ physiology/ nature study/ agricultural^ 

and domestic sciences, history/ . civics , economic fc sociology/ 

13i * ♦ * ' 

reading / etc. ^Sometimes some of the classes cduld t)e 

. combined/ but strj.1* there was % lot to cpver.' The rural 

teachers usually, picked and' chose the areas that they 

" 4 could teachr* * 

? , First .came .the basics though/ the three R f S/ reading *' 

< y i » * * * ■ * ; 

writing and. arithmetic. There was some debate on how 

reading should be taught. Some argued that reading -should 

>be a pact .pf, play and should fit into\the living situation; 

* The„child who/ wHile.he is playing his game/ 

learns r to recognize tlfe words n rtfn/ rt "skip/" , J 

: "join hands," "Bow to your partner" is learn- 
\. ihg to read just" as, surely and more effec- 

* tually than the child' who stands up pr,imly 
iand recognizes the word rt cat* rt ^^ v • 



1 > v 



There were several methods used to teach reading. 
Emma Carroll' SeegmeLler Higbee remembered/ 1 



We were drilled in phpnics more vigorously- thari i£ 
required of students today.. Instead of rushing * 

/ over from twenty to forty pages' of a reading 
y assignment we. ^ete given, from f £ve to ten with • . 

\ 4 this fc injunction; "Take your reader home/ gc\ /• 



* .into a room byjfaours^lf —stand, taking a 
position as if^acjLng 'a clarss and read the 
\ lessqn five times aloudV?^We were required 
to iearn the hard* words in the lesson. From 
the drilling a pride was conceived in learn* 
ing to read well*." 4 * 



Writing skills were usually taught as a mechanical 



/ sysfl^p. Great eauphasis was placed on being able to 1 form ' 

the letters correctly. Many students rem^hber carefully 

practicing 4 their letters anck then .receiving a certificate- 
■ * • 1 

of graduation for completing the^Palmer course and meeting 

16 ^ ' " ^ * 

the standard. : Vera Summers taugfrt\the Palmer method to* 

her first arid second graders. First she had all the students 

go to' the blackboard / and each child was <3fiven Jtiis^ei^" 

section of the .boards They would),copy vhat tfr$\ Summers - 

had on the*bpaxd atnd then go to >their seats and Reproduce 

-it pn paper. JPhe {Palmer method taught that tfre student^. 

" should use their $rtiQle arm in writing and' not oust their 

hand oy fingers. Tlie first cfradfers 16arne3l the motion 4 

first and practiced drawing cir^tlar lines known as overs - 

unaers: ' The y «,e„ prictlc- ihe XeWaM . ' ' 

continued to try t6 perfect their' Ptetters in ^he second 

gracLe. Th£ Palmer method required* tftat every/ ltft^er 1 be 

forped exact, and 4 gogte^of t^em were shaped different thart ^ 

other plans. Mrs# SuJnmers said 'sometimes -she unknowingly ^* 

]ik$4 Palmer letters. But she felt the system was t 




\\ . 17' 

ood and that, it- helped students write a good. hand. 



Others complainedsj^it this* methpd was too.mtfpiiinical; 
th^te was not enough thought- involved. 



>t enough 
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\ ; Arithmetic ^a3 taught to the students. Tor the 4 

younger grades. this meant simply counting- pegs an4 doing 

*ksheets. ..Paul Genho,a fourth grader at the Cedar 
\* * * * » " * 

Forti School, remembered* that^ they* had little worksheets to # 



19 ^ 

coupt fish when he was in kindergarten. Other grades 

A - v ' . ' " . x " . ■ 

Earned -the. 'arithmetic skills ^of adding/) dividing /* 

iltiplying and subtracting.. As the class t learned a;* 

hew skill/ the- teacher would explain "it, but quite^often* 
* * * ? * . • \ % ' ' * ■ 

, the work was individual/* In the'^schpols that continued 

beyond, the eighth grade the teacher was also required 
^ to teach algebra. : > .\ *' "* * * 

Sometimes th^ -.students advanced very quickly 

theii arithmetic^ skills, Then the tekch^r had to be 

able to,^h:elp th^^^Oidents continue 1 to learn n^w'Skills. 
" John Rogers remembered & new teacher came, fro $ fae school 

at^piuff./' * *:" #Ns ^r^^ ( " 

^ ■ * / - * ■ 

x - Since some of lis knew* the 'arithmetic they 
, were, teaching, he taught j us algebra** -.They . : 
didn't teach, alaebra in the grade schopls 
- y but he **as tryGw,to keep us* busy since wg ^ 

weren 4 ,t busy witlTthe Wessons he had* there. 
' ? 7 , Jta kjgK it all. 20 ; ■ ■ . . . ■' 

In *some^ schools learning alL tbl^mul triplication, tables was 
a status symbol". At the " AjiflLmofty School, * "Everyone , 
learned the tabj^s from /the .Z*s' to t1tieU2*s 4 and learned 
them jDackwpLrds and forward. ' All who courcL recite them*' 
.both ways, sure infade a hit."* 2 - 1, « f / -l " " 

^cljpol iniioived jnbr e than : .the basio three subjects* 



One^f/tlie subjects that was! especially t eniphasi^sd was 



spelling. William Hart Manning remembered, 



We had, to spell with precision, separating 
each syiiablersOj we spelled it and pronounc- 
ing, it and pronouncing the completed word- 
at the end. For- example, lri-t/lifc , £-l~e/ 
tie little. . * Ml learned to* dot our 
*i"'anct cross our ^t/' 2 



One of the big elements of spelling was* the spearing 
bees. 0\ Kapber explained, a spelling-bee. 



of 
in 



The class . . . just stood up there in a^row ^/ 
' and the. teacher would give out wordg tilVshe * 
-foynd one we couldn't spell, the^ leader cou^dn't^*^ 
spell. Somebody else down the Tine got it'atid 
moy^d up^tp the first-place, I think ' • ' 

that taught people" to s£ell ripre than anything * 2 f 

Ange^CSmedley has an especially \in teres ting memory 
spelling:- -$e$s a$ a private school that he a^tendeS- 



1 




Just.befdre noon came ouif spelling cla 
*which ^e,61de?*pubils stood up on a lo' n 
rx>w, jtrst back of tfteTfecitatiori bench; a 
the teac'het would commence the 1 ex^er'cis^ by 
asking each one" to spel^l iii tu£n the jfbfcds 
as she >: ttiSn -out-sta^t^na at ^he flhead 
♦ of the clafl& and anyone, whe> pissed spelling 
^ tjje woi-d >ras ^trided :Xn place -with the one 
w^io could .sgeli it cprrectly. * As we - " % 
/finished the lesson, ^e would number our-?- - 
- selves "by v starting at- the head pt the 
c^ass-by say^g- humlSer* orieV vtWo*, three, 
etc. .uritil(^axt^had beeh ntmikered j|nd we 
would haye^bo yemlsmber: Our 'flace pgr the 
lext day and* the~-obiect #as to see who ^ ^ 
lOvKld stand ^at the head of the^class'on 
Prio&y and* $n_ Monday.* The*, one who had"* ' 
r ieen at 'the head o^/tl^cMss^riday ha4 
to ,go to the foot of'tiie class." dn Monday \* 
i% order ,to gi^e-tfee poorer spellTers* a „ \ 
^hance to* get to .Ufe hestid o£ the class. ' / 
lanzey CaldrianJa/pa^jenfc^ wo~uld award ,,him t 
witlv^S cents 'feactv time "he wis at^the 



r 



head, of his class, on Friday .1 ' I remember he had 
the habit of twirling a button on his* vest when 
a word was fiard which/seemed/ to h£lp him and - ; 
one time *when-he was at' the head: of the- class, 
he .was given a -difficult, word,* he reached ^for ^ 
his button and it was gone. He missed- the Word 
and also lost jiis ^S^eefrfcer^? -* . * v " : 



Geography was another subject (tH^t atudents studied '^J 
inthe country schools. \ In Antimony ^he/studerrts-* \ t jf C^r-* 
memorized thajJapitol ot £veEty t state. :There was" ar map : 
of the ITrtCt^Jfc tat es' on the- Wall . „ -The -teacher pqintlid - 
to States and' t^ clajss sang the state ^ndl'tlte ^apitol: : 
"Maifte, Augusta; Klew Bampsliire, .Concord;, until' we ha\j - * 
sang every ' bAe". , a £o- this^day one-can remember -th£ capitols 
by starring to\sinij them^v^ Olive 5?. Kiinber Who lJ , 
attended \chppX -in Groyse Creek ' jrgMB^^^r-ed ■ . this sub j ecrt f . 




*Geog*aphy was ms£avorite/-y • • r 1 l^ed-'geography* which 
is a rarfe thing 'now I think becau^e^^^u .can ask kids t 



s wjiere a certain, place lfi,^^^tKey ? ^^ 4 "t. kjaow'.^ 
\ ^ Another, subject sttidie4'V*9 l^hgu&ge arts, English. * 

* This* involved grammar a^ % ^i€i^*-8f^l^'j In 1&13 the ^ ] 
Prinoe Grammar ^nd. iiye ian^tta^'e lessons- -tSiJ^ jwere; v 
ufed. The school jteporV : ^ - 
girls should not be held to grairibar \ Glvef theft ^ \ 
a chance for self expression along -these* well tfaided 

27*- ' -F " • v V vv.', 

' ■ lihes, 11 Jody Dalton has caught the- s^ii;irt> of t^acliiiig 

.self e«Tpressi9h thgt the article suggested J' Avthe. 

■ - " ' I V I V v r ■ 4 * ( . \ 
-Garrison Schopl today she -h^s >; the " students : work on a ■ 



' ' school newspaper during English ^pl"a"ss,. .^Eagh ^tudent -is 
given an assignment' to write an article <?r .prepare ,a- * 

;; •' •*■: : " ■ . '.$8 ■ ■'" 
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sectiop of the 



rspa 
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The children learn to depress 



themselveg- by {practical application through tjieir news- 
'paper. 2 * " ' ;< '■ . • \ .. ' ' 

' + * " j. - ~ , - 1 

The students c also had* music, and^art in jnbst of ' the" 
schools. To seme of * the teachers these we^e the\rills, 
but to others they w^re essential, 'At- the Utah Education 
.meetings in 1913 JF. E. Russon^ a former supervisdr of . 
drawing in Utah County argued, 



Every child should receive an art education 
during , his school life. . . £f tiie aesthetic 
training received in the school, does not make * 
the child appreciate beauty in the home it. has 
missed *its* <gj£eat purpose. 2 ?, ^ 




In many schools art' was iis^d as a H time to keep rest* 

> > " *^ t " # * * ■ ■ 

less hands t?usy during thie. afternoon. flt.lot of^the aft' 
work ;was seasonal. £or "example, when^the interviews were 
conducted for the project^ in Qctober, teachers and children 
were planning for Hal^pween^ **Paul Geftho", * a k fourth §rad4r * 
at Cedar Fptk, described how he, made .witches in his class. 

1 -/ C • ^ 7 r . . /, 

Mrs. Jody D^fltoi^ etxplainfed tmat' she h^i^used, an art project" 
to /make pumpkins and skeletons 'out ofi construction *paper 
to decorate thef class. 'Since she had first ttfrough^ seventh 



graders in^the. -ajrt class' sh£ geared t£te~ a^sigftmeiit 

■ - * *~v * * ' * " ^Z* ■ X* 

diff ererftly f p^the arades.' The children, in the 



.older students 
"Cut out and colo 




ucy. 



^jradas^ s,imply put .faciei features 



grades.' The children, 

pn ttieir /pum^Ja^s the|,%T*f 



> " - •/. "■ . , 
fapcy : cdloring. * Tfie younger^ students 

the' skeletons. 1 * B»r 'the older "children- ,V 

" ■ ■ - i - 

children learh^ 



/, ,Mrs. Daltoit t^ght anatog^^and helped the" 
K ^ a m *^ja&* 1 ^31- 

^ f .*^he name of the bones and their funGlfion^^ other people*, 



f 



- ) 

who. attended or taught schools a f eW* y^af s ago repieimber 
the' decorations that they made 3 for the schools rto\ only 
for Halloween but also for- Christmas, Valentine Day, 

Columbus Day, ^Lincoln and Washington birthdays and thanks* 

* * 
giving,^ Many teachers wtorked the art projects so* that 

they corresponded, with ot^er\p lasses like, histbry 

Music was 'also an essential part of most classroo^, * 

f The school report of 1914/explained, "MusiSCshould be given 

£aily. .JHTshoul^ be a source 'of joy and inspiration.- Every 

i schpolS of £he*state shbuld le^jrn our national an4 

ongs and acquire afiility to read music." \ -* 

Music was usually taught first thirtg in thertiorning 

* at' tiie country schools as £art of - the morning devotional. 

J^ftep: a grayer was saUd /and sharing time, the teacher led, 

■** - * " * * " 
, tK,e students in/some ls<mgs. * Quite often they were seasonal 
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It* 



: ;SOMiS fp^ Christmas oiA^othek h oliday s 
ir^'i* Tflife amouttt of singing and art v was at^irst' dependent 
on'tHe teacher. If the teacher was talented* in these ' 
areas, the cl,ass was given* more instruction in them. Elma 
Tingey Johnson who taught one : year in 4 one room school 
in Elder County* said, that the teacher before her had 
not had much fcraining_jLn music and art, aijd therefore thp 



> 



clasp had /hot done much wffrk in those areas. Mrs . A Johnson * 



W'\ ■ > 

-rip 



had majored in home epOnomic education, and 'was able to do 
a>iot of crafts and other related' things,- She said the 

clas^really appreciated .the opportunity to learn these 4 

' v ~-~ ' - ' ' ' ' " ■ • ^ * 

^skills.. Mrs. ' Alverda Carson had littl-e. training in 
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music. ^ At the schools she taught in Angles an£ Cedar 

Point the students learned to march to her r phonograph \ 

but Hbey did very_ little singing'. When she taught in, 

Marysvale she exchanged places* with one of the 1 high school 

teachers. Mrs. Carson taught sewing while the high school 

3 5 

teacher conducted, singing for the fifth and sixth grade*.- 

* 

•William Hart Manning remembered thai? fctfo of his , 
teachers, William .Smith and Mr. Watton had good voices 
and loved to sing. w ' He* said he fearned to sing by the 

"do, re, mi* and his teacher^/Jcept a love foj^singirig 

- ^* * / 36 ■ / 

burning in his^awkward voic^C* 

/ \ * 

Consolidation, helped the art and 'music programs 
because quite often the ntew. school districts could hire 
supervisors who woul^ trav^l^to all the schools. In 

1921, for example,' Sevier Couiftyhad a special supervisor 

/ f X 1 37 

€o see that mq^ic was taught to everV child. 

Music ed^featiorf was 'encouraged in other ways tooj In 

1914 in Box Elder County a musil was hired for ' 

the district. The school reporj^xplainfed, n The spirit * 

of song has been carried into euSry school and home through 

the unceasing and untiring effort^ of Mr. ^ytakkr, -who* 

has become endeared to, every boy* and giifl in the county." 



In. 1928 the Parent Teacher Associations in Millard County 

■ - - 19 * 1 

helped^tb puroha^e, pianos(*Eor e'ach sphool. These new 

^ ^ ♦ 1. 

instirutoents wefre used by "the, atudents when 4 two musicians 

worked with th^ students v They xere not employed by the 

- " ' * ■ ■ ' \ - - * 

school, but they gave group, piano and violin lessons and • 

• ■ . 4 ■ - j 40 

charged the , students, a small fee, ft>r thfe /lessons.. *; 
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Later some schools .expanded their music programs. In ^ 

^ * i - 4 J 

194^ the school reports explained the £eachep:s had rhythm 

bands in^all the schools in ifctch Angjity Mrs, Dalton 

explained that' heir nine students have a marching band, 

*Th£ students are also learning to play the recorders. 

* 

• Duriiig the - twentieth century tincreased emphasis 
was placed in health education, in 1911 a law' was* passed 
that required every teacher to examine" the jsup^i*. to see - 
if they had poor eyesight, diseased £eeth tor trouble 



breathing; A special* course was"a^ep to^be g&ven .on 

tern o 
l u^ed 



, sanitation and the cause and prevention of disease.. 



The !£<tcjiie Primer of Sanitation was^sed as the text ^ 1 

v - £ ' ! * 

*for that class jtri Box >Eldef County. ^ Later tihis program 

' 5 ^ 4 ' C ~ ■ ^ 45 ' 

also required medical examinations eacb*y^ar** -The . 

class was called hygiene ( and h $£tny # sfcu4ents ^remembere4 K 

- being_/taqgh£ good health measures -in class.: Even/tdday 

the "Millard School District has "a dental health 1 program, 

46 • 

i Each day ifter lunch Mrs, Dalton direct? the program. . 

There we're' a number of other classes that were taught. 
One wa3 commonly referred* to as (nature study and usually 
involved-a study of the, world around. tQe school ^ It ' 

^sometimes involved hikes'and .other activities 'th^t got 
ttie students out^bors. < , History' was an important 
-subject. Less; emptiasis, KSw^ver, was 'placed on the^-* * 
jseiences. ' Ehysical education was more 1 unorganized play 

•^during^ reces^ than^an organized play period that is 



erJc 
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•now emphasized. *^he attempt was to .teach thqf basics^ 



that were required for daily life. 



Methods of Teaqhing s 

> . There' were severalways iihat a' teacher. could handle 
* ' the (numerous subjects and classes that he/she had" to 



teach. .In th^yeyy §roall schools teachers' coufci work 
with ^elf^fii^d individually. Margacetr^illiams Torkelson 
remeinbered Hfe^ teaching; "days J-a Iro£ County. 



.Wonderful aa 



^ Thpse 5 were .Wonderful aays and a classic education. 
* ^TSe ,great bi^f-schools today'with' coKipe*ihg T.V., 4 
stereos, etfe. .dton^t *begin to do as *go~od a jd£V 
It was absolutely individual instruction. . It . 
■ . * had tq be* * I_^ was really down to ^arl^j>q;ood *> 
teaching and learning." ' < 

( : :.• ••• - .■■ , ..y ' . ' , 

WheA .possible the teacher, did work with ea&h^child - 
individually." That was espebialfy. ea^r in schools like 
Cedar Point or t t^ie othter -one rpom schools *east o£ i 
Monticello in San Juan County where »there were, only a ; 

few. students in the^entire" school . It was more difficult 

: * , , • j 

whe|ti there were twenty or thirty [students in ttfo to 

/ ' i * j '. ' * , * * * ' r ■ . ' 

four grdules^ in a classroom. In their c?se quite of ten # 

. * . * j 

* * ■ " t j 

the teacher depended on seat work for the grades thatjh%/ 

she fras, 'not working 'with., atf ti^e time and reciting for the 

Pther r grade*. In some schools the^ students went to the 

front of the room to a special row for recitation, William* 

Hart^Manning remembered that „*the class stood when they ^ \ 

recited "like soldiers in a straight line.* 1 9 In other 

schools the t gj:a4<ss each sat on a different row and the a 



. teacher came around to each row. Erma Summers, who lived. 

•93 v ' 
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in Howell, Box Elder County, remembered that the class 

al4^ays*read 01ft loud. They also memorized poems and 

"articles that they recited to the class. She said that^ 

ihere was sometimes -a lot of confusion in' the class, but 

since that was what the class was used to they blocked * 

50 

out the extra noises . ' 

. Sinc^ matny x>£ the teachers 'were new, the rural 
schools sometimes iiad trouble meeting standards. Reta . 
Bartell who served as elementary supervisor in Sari Juan 
County in the 1950 *s said that the district started an 



extensive testing ~prografn to establish district norms * 
which would compare to state and Rational norms. This 

testing program "pointed *up iur .def iciences and our strengths, 

■ * * 51 

making it possible for us to improve in are£s of weakness. " 

During the 1919*3 and 1920's especially there was a 

great deal of emphasis on making school practical* The w ■ 

school Report of ,1-910* explained, . 

" The key to the" pa^obiem is found in the close 
- " relation of ihe scfiool to life; fo£* art* is the 
r expression of majj r s feelilws; history, is merely 
a story of man's struggles and sufferings and 
,deed„s of thoughts; * mathematics -is the 'Scheme 
man devised- to put himself in command of .the - 
* \ . 1 universe; the ^phabet itself-*that most 

. ingeflious of all man* ^inventions — is his \ 
;crowning achievement** 2 

Plans wfeire ma^e in the^ normal school to place- more , emphasis on | 

4 * 53 ' ■ 

the child and less on the. subject* Still the Beaver 

County superintendent complained that » 

the scjiool course shoula be changed, so thj^t 

children would** Jciiow how to do something when- - * 
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they complete the school course. * * * Too * - 

much time rs devoted t<j teaching that the 
r verb is a word tha£ denotes action, and 

what good is this*kind pf * stuff in producing 
a livelihood for men and wom^n? . . ; Greater 
stress should be* placed upon the practical 
\ things, and our schools shauld'be made the * ' 
' workshop of the day. * A 

This w&s a thente in -education even in 1944. , The 
School report stated, "It is* necessary that the child is 
able to inteOTret all learning in -farms of his own living. 1 * 
It-^is int4a?^stih^ that in theif own way tha.Vis what John 
-and Vickie -Singer were attempting to do with their children 

Books and Supplies % w - k J 

Not onlyi was it 4^ffic u lt to try to teach so many : 
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classes aM at once/ it tfas also sometimes difficult to have- 

^no\igh bookstand supplies for the students. Arofitnd the 

» . * 

turh of; the century^ John Rogers atter^ed THie* school at 

Bluff in'feaK Juah County,' He *said Y 

' * * , \ \" ^ ' ■ ' ' 

each had'ar gepgr^aphy, a- history, a language, 
% ' an" arithmetic and 'a* few other' books . t , . . We 
had* just enough- {supplies] to use. We topk 
care pf a papef' so* that it would last for a 
month p^two. We had to furnish our' own 
notebook an4 pencil. 1 The schools isstEed * . 

textbooks. ■ There wasn't a library in the v t * * 
0 school aiid the only reference books we had 
were what we could 'find in out homes. " 

t 4 

^ ♦ * 9 

t * t * 

The small schools in <£an Juan County had similar 
probiems, lat§r on.* During* the l£20 f s AlVerda Carson 
taught- at the *6ne room /school ^in Cedar Poin£. . She said 
' that £he new books usually^ went to the 'Schools ^iji Mtonticello 
and Blanding and their old textbooks 'were sefit to the one 
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room school," Even* then it was difficult to keep Ahe books 
from disappearing, Mrs, Carson recalled ^tliat^one-man was 
ih charge of *xhe bookS and he *AulffL>taJce them home, to 
make sure that ^hey were taken ca^of' t ' ' ' a % ^ 

And even in the '1950 ' s ■ these was a shortage of, books, 
Reta Bartell explained, "When I\made my^irst visit as 

elementary supervisor, I discovered that there wer£ only* 

<* f * ' - ^ 1 x 

two teachers editions of basic readers being, used in the 

district. Those two teachers bought their own," Mrs, * 

Bartell said j? j^ns were made iii the district at tl&t time * 

so "each teacher in the district was supplied with ttfe 

basic .materials t& Jo a good job," 4^ 

^ , /~"\ 

Lack- of supplies was a uniform rarablem throughout' 



* 



„Jthe state, Bui; 'gradually with state^c^aj.izati6n money 
and textbooks provided by the stajte^eafch district^had 
equ^L supplies, A * - . *\ 



Recess and F,un Times , ■ \ - 1 * - 

' - , * * / *. ■ ■■■„.«*' 

School 'wastnot all study and ynfe play in tffe small : , • 
country schools, Physical education was not always a* 
prescribed, course, /but, tite students were : involved in' 
exercise especially at recess* They pXayed a variety* 'a 
o£ games*, Baseball was the* universal sport that ^ajj ^y * ™ 



everyone seemed to, enjoy, ■ ,Gerald r Matthews rem« 
/that the students started a game at morning recess and 
then picked *it up again at noon a^d^af teri\pon recess* * 
?By the §nd of/the day they had finished a gante* He also 
recalled* that "thtf students; liked to play football and, 
basketball, &u * -« 



i In addition to ball games, the students* enjoyed 4 

playing tag games. Hide and Seek, Kick the Can, Fox 

and Geese and other games like that were especially 

popular* Erma Summers ^remembered tha^the students 

always played Fox and Geese in the winter in Howell, ' 

Box Elder County, Utah, The snow was always very deep 

and tlie children tromped around in it to create the two 

* 61 

circles for the game* 

At the Park Valley School the students liked to play , 

duck~on-the*rock . This game involved knocking a small 

.rock off another rock. They also played tippy* tippy * 

was played with a short stick that was pointed on each 

end* The children received points depending on how the „ 

tippy iandea, Mrs* Norine K* Carter said she wouldn't 

let the children play the game now because she is afraid 

* * 62 

someone would get hurt* , The students at the schools # 

t /• 

also played the forever popular games like marbles and 
jacks. 

Some of the games ^were less organized and had a* little 
more xfisk involved in them, Doyle M6qsroan told how" the 
foundation on the school at Bouldeif created, a ledge* The 
students .would climb on it arid jump £own* They also liked 
climb to the top of the schoolhouse and \te the school bell 
down. Some£im£s when they were especially bored the 
students would dare each other to try something. ^Mr, 

Moosman remembered that he rode his horse through the 

i / 63 

school in response to one of those dares* Paul Genho 



iri desc^i^ing the school at Cedar Fort explained that the^re 
were two open archways outside of the building. . Those 

were perfect to sit in and scare the next child that 

* « * * 

64 

came out of the school. 

All of the teachers and students 4 pointed out that they 
had to make their own fun. They didn't 1 have televisions 
or radios or anything else to entertain 1;hemw~;Quite Often 
they didn't even have playground equipment. Erma Summers , 



remembered that there .was no equipment on the 4 grounds at 
the Howell School unti!jL she was in about the seventh 
grade. At that time the students, charged for one of their 



plays to get th£ money for the swings and Qther things. 
Before that students would tjj*£ their ba^ls and bats from 

home or they would play games that required no special 

* * 

equipment. 65 

The fun times were v not only restricted to recess.' 

Quite often the fun was brought Inside. Sometimes it 

was in the form of competitive study of subjects. Other 

times it was just a part of a break in the class routine. ' 

One such time was always Valentine Day. The students 

y * „ 

made valentine Taoxes and valentines for their friends. 

Then a special party was held and the students would 

hand out their special giftsand usually receive a treat. 

Erma Summers remembered that each student went to the front 

of the room to receive his/her valentine one at a time. 66 

Other holidays like Thanksgiving,, Lincoln and Washington's 

Birthdays, Columbus Day arid Easter, were special times to 

celebrate with art projects or programs. 

98 



* - • ' 21 

was a, signal to stpp .the -Serious studies for a while and 
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" eat peanu H ts ./ 

^ And sometimes the fun times were part of school. The 
classes wohld take field trips, " Sometimes they^fere nature 
walks to see the beauty'of the area. Other times they 

were simply a hike ti the ^far end of the school grounds 

, * A - * 

69 / 

far a picnic. The jhike was a tradition each spring in 

«k • , 

Bouldefr* The group woul£ pick one of the scenic, wonders 

near the school to. walk to. There was t^e schoolhouse 



t 



ledge with the numerous caves, Ahje Sugafl: Loaf Fort whefe 
there was a" ^ood view of the- valley , the Sadie Nipple 
and water tanks and tfr^Table SjSftk, The teaqhers each 
took their four grades, f ~ x 



After" the roll call the group, lef t'the ^chool 
grounds with the boys darting away out* in lead 
and yelling; like, Comariches- However they would 
wait- for' the teacher and girls to catch up ( 
before they ran ahead. Late afternoon would 
find the sunburned and w^ary ■ children slowly 
walking home with pleasant memories pf a perfect 
day which was ended with a special' treat*pre w 
pared b^ the teacher.™ ; ' - % * 



Quite often as students looX back orf* their school 

\ '" : . ' 

experiences it isv the fun times, the r^cjefsses and the* 
games that they remember xatlier tljan the subjects that 
they studied. To them the sociafl activities in school 
were as important and easier vto. remember than £he studies, 



was a, signal to stpp the -feerious studi^ for a while and* 

* ' - 68 * ■ " * * 

eat t peanuts./ ^ , # . t - • 

^ And sometimes the furi times .were part of school. The 

\ 

classes woUld take field trips. Sometimes they^ffere nature 
walks to see the beauty'of the area. Other times they 

were simply a hike ti the £ar end of the school grounds 

_ 69 

for a picnic. The jhike was a tradition each spring in 
Bouldefr* The group woul£ pick one o£ the scenic, wonders 
near the school to. walk "to. There was the schoolhouse 

V " " • ^ \ . _ _ 

ledge with the numerous caves, .the Sugaflt: Loaf Fort wtief^ 
there was a" £ood view of th£ va&ley, the Sadie Nipple 
and water tanks and tfe^Table afttk. The teagh^rs each 
took their four grades. / ' 

After*the roll call the group, left 'the ^chool 
/ grounds with the- boys darting away out'in lead 
and yelling, lijte, Comanches . However they would 
wait^ for' the ^teacher and girls to catch up ( \ 
before they ran ahead. Late afternoon would 
find the sunburned and wj*ary children slowly 
walking home with pleasant memories? pf a perfect 
. day which was ended with a special treat'pre- 
pared b^ the teacher. 70 \ * - 

• ' J 7 

Quite often as students looX back oqf*their school 
experiences it is^ the fun times, the r^cjesses and the 1 ' 
games that they remember .rather than the subjects that 

-they studied. To them .the sociafi activities in school 

s p * '. ft 

were as important and easier remember than £he studies 
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* . Country Schools and'the j 

^ Americanization of Ethnid Grpu^s , 

During the nineteenth and twentieth century: .ittetny 
/ immigrants came to the United States *in search of freedom 

and opportunity*, Many £oped to earn a fortune and then ^ 
* return to the homeland* Others planned to stay and start 
a new life* Nearly all found the 'new country\dif f icult 
"to ad^t to; the t dream of the melting .pot 'where all nation- 
alities blended into one was quite ofteft a myth especially 
for those who came from Southern Europe, Asia, Africa and 
thQ rest of the American continent* 1 These groups, along ' 
with the American Indians, we^e frequently discriminated 
against because they were different than the northern Eu- 
ropeans. # 

Utah's immigration pattern was the Sftme as tfce rest of 
the United , States. The earl^ Mormons^ who came to Utah s were 
either* from eastern United States or recent converts from 
England and northern Europe. Although these early, members 
of the LDSi Church ihitially were considered outside the 
American mainstream, once the Americanization of Utah took 
place, l6ie Mormons became the vanguard of the American dream, 
They accepted the nationalist mood which swept the United 
States after the 1880 # s that ne*t foreigners should adapt 
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their life to fit America's lifestyle a^d^that th§ new- 

~ .' ' - P 

'One way that the new immigrants/could change their 



comers were inferior, 



lifestyle and become Americanized was to attend school-* ; 
The educational system in^the United/ States helped in -the 
ptocess of Americanization by giving "instruction ... in 
. English and £«v>U. S. history, government, and culture." Th 

schools also attempted to make the immigrants "conform to 

2 ; 
American .characteristics . " The- process of learning was^ 

easy tp. accomplish; it was more difficult to force the 

, immigrants itito the American mold. 

for most newcomers the schools, were valuable language 

centers. Alice *Kasai remembered when she started school 

/when she was six, * * 

* * ** 

I'd just cotne from Japan and didn't knov the 
difference between "yes" arid "no* and it was ' 
very difficult for me to communicate with any- 
body.-,* * . But it's amazing when you 'jre. young, 
you pick up the language quite fast. 3 

* ' . - * . H 

r ** Once the children could speak English th£y topk their* 

t Aew l^ngua^e Jcills home aiid taught their younger brothers 

and sisters and theix- parents English. Frank Angotti and 

'■ # ; * 
his brothers* and sisters taught their father htw to write 

•"4 t - ... 

his naAe. Clara Ruggeri f s husband taught his. parents' 

English by writing* the French or Italiaji word 'above*. the 

English word in his primer. 5 One\siay woman explained the^ 

value of "sch<5ol in helping, th6 whole family learn the new 

language, " * * 

' ' 106 ' ■ ' • ' 



English I pick up pretty-\quick , ' you ki^Dw, 
American language, ^and I could count W 
hundred dollars, but little- by little I 
could speak it^pretty good- It was harder; 
if you dpn't ha^e kids, but . if you have g 
kids you could pick it up from them, tpo* 

Learning English was^the first/step in the American- . 

ization process* Many iiratii^ants 1 parents were willing .to 

let their children take the step", but they did not want 

them tP lose the native tongue. £tella Pappar remembered 
* * * 

that her teacher in Hiaw.atha got after her and her friends 
for speaking Greek, When the teachter questioned the mother 
she told her that it was .the teacher's responsibility to 

r* 7 

teach English* Margaret Williams ^orkelson, a teacher in 

a two room school* in "Little Germany" in Logan, however, 
explained that this attitude created problems, „- 



There was a real problem with the parents 
who wanted their children to learn to read 
in English but to speak only German in the 
home* They thought the discipline was too 
lax— not strict like it was^ in the old - 
country* 8 



Harold Nielsen/ who taugltt school at Lark explained the 
trouble further, 

r" - . • - 

It dejaehdesd on the conflict between the 
language, *\ If children came in, as they '* ■ „ 
< * more often did ^n the first generation, , 
where there's a strong conflict between 
their own language being spoken all the - 
time at home a£d%then coming to English- 
was very difficult,' r - 

m n ■ k \ 

Sometimes the cases were so difficult that students who- 
could not pass the English IQ test were considered 



mentally regarded and held back in schbol* - . 

Still" , immigrant parerits wanted their .children to* 



preserve part of their language heritage and their culture *. 
Tbe*Greeks, p the Japanese and the Serbians set up schools, 
for their children* * . 

^ Alice Kasai remembered th^: a Mr* ^Tnouye^f ronCjitfic* * , 

* V " • ■ 

came to the Japanese class to the proper- between Helper^ 

■ j ^ , v ■ 

and, Price* ■ He taught all the, students 1 in one clkss* Lat'e^ 
Amano's mother from Helper taught the children Japanese 
every'.day after s^aool* The language schools were to helg' 
,the students communicate they could return to Japary ' 0- ' 
Alice studied up to the eighth grade book and » learned quickly 
She said that hef brother didn't learn as much because "hi^ 
interest wa§n 1 1-. there^ "V She aljso" explained thatthe pur-* 
pose of the school was not onlyyto teach the language* *.^he 
students learned* obligation . and huJ^lity/ important* Japa- 
nese traits, 11 * 

the Greeks also had sjafeciarl schools , Stella Pallios 
explained that as soon aj^tie children wer^big enough * 
they started to learn to read and write Gre^k**. Mrs*^^ r 
Binacus was the first t^eek teacher in. Helper, Latter 

ifftien the Greeks got more* money -a teacher "and" £ fiyiest were 

12 

L b£o,ught t i& to teach the. Greek language* ( # # 

Ely Sa^ich also attended a special' lapguagk^sclraoi , 

On Tuesday he went to the church" to, learn Serbian* Hfe 

* - * v *" • '* 

learned to read and write the native tongue*. In th,e inter- 

view he pointed out that for the fif&t generation ijt ifog^ ■ , 

* * 

. ' 1 ' '108 " ■ > 



important to pass oh the languadje^and customs from the old 
country to the next generation, Th,e/second generation s in* 
the United -States was .less likely * to. feel theneed to share 
.their heritage with their children.* 3 

> Thede schools not only preserved the language but * 
also the culture. , Mikfe and Joe Lewis; Italians*, explained 

that these Special school? slowed down the assimilation 

* * * 

process. The Italians did not provide the special training 

and they lost^the language and much of the culture. /The. 

Greekl maintained their connection *w£th the old country by 

sending* th^ir fchildren to a Greek school and therefore they 

14 ^ • * + * 

remained Greek. * 

1 * <- 

Rut the problems of language and learning were minor 
compared with the problems when^the Americanization process 
turned" to, Attempting to farce the immigrants to confirm to 
America^ traditions. One*of the ^raditi<?ris that r developed 

; in the twentieth century was .that the immigrants were ' 
inferior and that America was for "Americans those 
people who were already in the country.' This ideawast 
preacted by the Ku Klux Klan and was passed on*to Children 

-like Flora Soung, a fifth grader in Huntington, 

In our fining camps', we can, if We will stop 

the Greeks and the Japs from* their work, and 

give our own men and boys a chance for work, ; \ 

giving .theift the money instead, of others. If 

Utah paid her money ,to her own people 1 instead 

of others, who send it, to Greece, Japan, -and * 

other places, we might be rich now. 15 r * ^ . 

: : '. "■ , . -'/:'; 

Looking badk-Lucile lichens expressed the same feelings, in 
her "Social History of Sunnyside, 1 * "I was raised with a . 



whole-hearted contempt, for Greeks, Indians, and other 
Southern Europeans- who lived there 

I These attitudes had* a negative effect on the immigrant 
children * Stella Pappas remembered,^! Hiawatha, n My hair 
was in braids , , ■ , arid one of the boys took my two braids 
and he says, f Gaddy-*up horsey/' and I turned around and I 

slapped him one and he says, '0h t ' Then he-says, *ph, you 

17 ■ ■ 

garlic eater* 111 / Valentine Vouk , explained that he felt 

discrimination when he moved to Price Vh en he was fourteen 

in 1917, His family was the only Slovpne-Austrians , 



I mean to tell you, we had' a rough time* We 
had £0 fight our way to school and -we had to 
fight our way back ; , , , till they learned to 
leave u£ alone- * f , , [and] we weren't to be 
monkeyed with* We were the only family here, 
and Boy, everybody was on us; the Frenchmen was 
on us; and we had to whip them and the^Italians 
was on us atnd we had to whip them and the 
Mormons .was on us and we' had 'to whip them too 
and finally we got so we got along together," 



The immigrants had to work together. Several people 

in Carbon 'County pointed out that the Italians and Greeks 

* > 

got along well together in play, work and school because 

their cultures were closely related compared to the 

American way of life* It 'was when the immigrants were the 

dominant group that there were sometimes problems* For 

example, in Highland Boy the South Slavs outnumbered 

other groups* It was "one pf the rare places where strife 

and' turmoil of the old country was transplanted intact to 

«19 

a place of settlement. 
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Although once the immigrant groups were accepted by 
the cotamunity, they sometimes accepted the philosophy that 
newcomers were infer^pr. For example, Charlie and Rose 

i 

Leonelli, Italians, remembered they were accepted by the 
community. But it was the Chicanes in Tooele thatt caused 
the problems. - others felt that they would never be ^ 
completely accepted by the communit^. One woman said of * 



the prejudice, 



I. think my boy will still experience it in 
Carbon County. There 1% an innate belief 
0 of thei inferiority of Southern Europeans 
which almost everyone in Utah accepts and 
believes in. Only very enlightened. Mormons 
^__who had # coOTiopolitian upbringings in other - 

areas would not experience it. 2 * - , \ \j 

( Harold Nielsen explained that ^especially with -the 
children in the Lark' school these prejudices Were felt 
even more after elementary school-. The children seemed 
to get along well in the elementary grades, but after* 
the sixth grade especially .the Mexican girls were left 

out. *He told of a Mexican girl who lived in Lark until 

• ^ , , 

she *was in the fourth gra£e. When she left she had all , f 

i - ' - '" 

kinds of friends. " But when she returned in the sixth 

i ■ ■ 1 ■ * 

grade ?he had no- friends. In elementary schools differ- 1 ' 

ences were not gi^eat, fcfut in junior high school and high 

■* * 

school there was a separation. Hp was^unhappy that. at 

that age the pupils 1 characteristics ^and looks 'became mores 

22 

important than relationships. -* 

But despite the problems and prejudices that ^were .found 
in the schools, education played an important role in .the 

in 



Americanization process. For example, the coal mining 

camps in Carbon County were segregated**communities. All 

the Greeks, Italians, Japanese and other nationalities 

lived in their own section of town. The groups supported 

their own social* events . Louis L**.Vuksiheck explained 
. 

that the n nationalities got along pretty good. They never 
got in any arguments." ^ There were community dances but 
the^foreign people would never go to them. In Spring* . 
.Canyon there was a Greek Canyon ai^d a Japanese Canyon. 
The- Koreans and Slavaniafis lived in boarding houses. " Each 

group tried to live in a specific area of town with their 

23 ' 

own nationality. In Castle Gate t^ie Italian© lived in the 

lower part of willow Creek and the Greeks and Austrians 

\ " ■* 

•lived in the other : part. The - Japanese -and Chinese also - 



,liv&i separately. '"The nationalities didn't live^ in the 

24 * 
*a£n town.'"" , 

The school, h6wever, brought*all thd people together. 

All the children a£ Castle Gate attended the four room 

school wheite they played games, especially baseball 

together. John T. Houghton said, 



There were no bad feelings between the children. - 
We all played together . We had petty arguments h 
i and fights, but they never amounted to anything ' 
serious. During the summertime we had a ball [ 
team uptown. . Willow Creek had a ball team and [ 
we would play each. other. We never did finish 
* a <game. We, would get about two or three innings 
. played and then we would get* to fighting, 



But'he pointed' out^ the fighting was^nly over th6 ball 

25 " 
game. As Charles A. Houghton explained, "Everybody ^as 



together 'then. We .played ball together and all that sort* 

26 

t of thing. There was never segregation that way." 

There were some bright spots ;Ln the lake of prejudices, 
For example , Dorothy 'Adams remembered teaching in Sego in 
Grand County. There was a little Chinese boy that didn't 
speak English. > t 



All the students in the several grades with N their 
different interest^ helped me teach Joel English, 
tife would all stand up and say, "Jump" and the 
whole class woultf jump* Or we would say "Laugh" 
and the whole class would laugh. It was this way 
that Joel learned English. *7 



She .said that all the nationalities had grown up 

28 

together and therefore the; people got alqng Well. 

■ 

One ethnic group that education has-played a role in 
the Americanization process Is the American Indian. Al* 
though they are the Native Americans , their lifestyle was 
destroyed with the coming of tfte white man and they had- to 
adapt to the new life, ^t first the Indian children were 
considered wards of the state, and they were sent to 
boarding schools. During the later pa^t of the twentieth 
■gentury the Indians were ^allowed to attend the public 
schools. For example, the^ute Indians in' the Uintah, area 
w^re transferred to the public schools, in 1952*1953. Their 
parents we^e pleased to have^ their children near home and 



29 

to see them "'make' good. 11 But although the public school 
■ 

have helped bridge the Indians' way into the American life* 
style/ Hendrick George Lundgren has pointed out that 'twere 
are still problems. * 
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Despite the fact th^t thje younger generation 
is becoming mofe "AmericanjLzfcd"' by the effects 
of television and schooling, .they still spend 
most of their t^me on the reservation and are- 
thus in constant contact .with a culture- differ- 
ent from that of the middle\ class .in our society, 
THis' conflict between the middle class atmo- 
sphere at school and theP.-Indian culture at 
home has soirfe negative , effect on the way in 
which Ute Indian children perform'in scJhool. 30 



4 



The Navajo Indians in San Juan County are a good 
example of how the Americanization process of the Indians 
and the local people has#taken place. rFor just as the 
Navajo students have had to learn new ways the Anglos , €\ 
have had to learn to accept the Navajo^ in their schools 
and- the dream of an education fb't all. | 

In 1928 the^ Indian Department aske^ that the San 
Juan School District make arrangements for Indian children 
to* attend the Blanding schools'. Flans were made for the 
children Jto* go to school and the Bayles home was purchased 
as a dormitory. Due to health problems and a division of 

the teachers on^whether the Indians should attend the 

■* ** * 

schools, the m'attfer was reconsidered in 1935 and in 1941 

the decision was made tlia^ no Indiajj pupils would attend 

31 s w 

the Blanding school?. 

\ * 

Since the tndian children- c<;uld hot attend the Blanding 

\ 




schools, several^, other plans were t?±ed-r'^he<Egiscopal > 

Church established St. Christopher f s Mission in. Bluff to 

* , * * * 

help the Navajo Indians. The mission set up a school! * 
They tried to maintafiKtwo teachers because they had pupils 
from age one to eighty-five years. Helen Styrgis, the * 
principal'of the school, *said in 1952 that although the 
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Navajo learned slowly, they loved the opportunity* All 
the students were beginners in English. The Navajos. 
loved to learn geography and United States history. 



They arev^ry eager, for school. One little 
sheepholder would come down at night. He 
would take the sheep down to the water and 
look around to see if the parents were look-, 
iiig and then nan .into the school, grab his 
pencil, and work feverishly fo£ a few moments. 
Usually the parents came affc^.him. 32 

The schbol was held in an old CCC, camp that would hold . 

only eighteen or twenty students so that the pupils 

33 

had to alternate their work. 

Albert R. Lyman also found that the Navajos were eager 

to learri. He went to Window Rock, Arizona''' in 1946*and came 

back determined to set up a school for the 15,000 Navajos 

that couldn't get €o school. At first Lyman tried. to 

» 

convince the people in Blanding to let the Indians attend 



the public schools. The local residents said, wt No, we 
don't want them here., They l re dirty and lousy and ignorant 
and - they" can ' t understand English and they simply would be 
an impediment in the school . 1 * The Blanding people were - 
^o opposed^to Lyman's efforts that they would :gj3Jt.,let i^m 
build a school for the Indians in town; the school' had to 
be at Westwater. Lyman operated the school f or %> year and 
a half. *Each morning he and his wife hauled supplies over 



t 



to the schgol . At noon they senfl t^pys back across for 
35 

water. But Lyman made the school 



1 wbrk. 

{ ■ • 



When*we got those children in schopl, I tol'd them 
that they were like cattle in a corral and the 



only way. to get out of the corral 'would be to , 
learn to read and write and speak English. . ? 
And when those little folks ^came in there/ . 
they were eager for it J* 6 * i 

Lyman said they brought their little brothers and sislsers 
and they all learned quickly. They got so involved j.n 
learning to add that they refused to go out for recess. 
They loVed to Sing and draw. "And we % found out that down 
in their hearts, beneath the dirt and the xftgs and tihe lice 
and the ignorance and all of that, there was a real heart 
of* a human being." ^ 

After Lyman closed 'his school, the Mormon Church donated 
a building f or ,an Indian school; -The county ran the school ■ 
for three years avnd as many as sixty students wer^enrolled 
at one time. The 1 school had 6nly*§ix or seven pupils when 
it 'was closed in 195p ^ecause of \ack of funds'. Eventually 

the Indians were allowed to attend the Blanding schools 

- • 38 

and there was no longer a need for the smaller schools. 

^ Th6 Navajo reaction to education also changed. J^amax * 
Bedoni was told when ha was sid ❖ears old in' 1915,, that he. 
was going to school, v His parents, said, w No, that Ns** our 
sheep herder." They topk him .to Navajo MoUrytain to hide - 
out. Lamar fiJlfchmi said he then foilnd.out that .what they 

needed frfere educated Navajos. But rt wfe felt like there was 

* ^ 

no schooling for our children. They did not have any 

/ ■ , 
clothes, pants or shoes'. * %t that time they came home'from 

school with no shoes. * The Navajos gained the education 

* * f s 39 

afcd £hus began the procfess of Americanization. 
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' There have been a variety of ways that the schools 'in* 

Utah have ( been used as' part of the Americanization process. 

In the small schools in Carbon County several nationalities 

were required to attend schools together and thus at least 

interact with each other. Private schools in San Juan 

County helped Indian students until they were accepted 

into the larger schools. But whatever the "type of *school, 

it helped the students adjust to American life. As^Alice* 

Kasai explained concerning her parents^ \ * 

. I wouldn 1 ,t say that they adjusted there J[in Latuda] - 
; because they lived by themselves. We we£e just 
all a group by ourselves. Course, I'and my' 
brother - . . attended school? and so we adjusted 
and we' became part of tlje community eventually. 40 - 

Americanization of ethnic groups' was not a problem : 
in most country schools in Utah, however. * The smaller * ; 
schools were in ^isolated communities Where the people 
were usually^all from the same ethnic groups and were 
all Members of the Mormon Church. This isolation sometimes 

* * * 

gave the, people a self-righteous .attitude. Bertha - 
McCusition felt that: this had a negative effect* 

. .. • . . s - . ' ' v .■ • * . J 

. 

When w€ came* down here to put Barbara «and Kay 
intp high school, the people in Grouse Creek 
thought: Ve^ w^re moving into a terrible 
community T . * They wouldn f t think of 
coming down here and letting their children 
go to school in Montice^lo. - *: 

r i * . 

She remembers her son was in the sixth grade and after the 
first day of class he *came home and announced that he was' 
not going back to school because he- was the only white 



student^ * "There's three 'Japanese^ there's a Negro, 
there's a whole bunch of 'Mexicans, \ , , t What would those 



Grouse Cre^k kids think if they knew I had to go to-scKool 
With those ki^s^of kids?"* 1 ¥[ 

An elementary school* teacher reacted somewhat the same ^ 
way'. The sociology department At the Brigham Young University 

conducted a Survey on*ho& the Utah schools faced the .xace 
problem. One teacher returned the questionnaire with a T 

. . . ■ .- • ■ . '. 

big black line through it. The teacher had written, n We 



'don't hav§ any racial problems in our town how because we 
don f t t have 'any '.Negroes here. Studies lilce this only stir 
up* trouble,. Keep Negroes out and avoid prejudipe,™ The 

article replied that, the teacher 's* reaction was typical of 

. 4 * * m '~ * 
the teachers in the state. The- community not onlyhad no 

Negroes but rione oT the %ys4 c al groups which^of ten were 



"the object of racial antipathy in the United States, n 
It added that there wad *a great deal of intolerance for 
Germafis, Japanese, Negroes, Chinese/ Italians, 

Catholics, 'Filipinos ^ndfM^ticans, 

The pire^udice *frent so far that when some Blacks 
enrolled at the Park ^itj^ptool^ ijr 1924 , several white 
children , were wittidrawv,- ^' Mother reacted with shock; 

she would have expedted^ucft treatment from the South but 

43 * * * * 

not from Utah* ... 

, ^ . * * *• - 

There w^re oth£r examples of prejudice against other 

groups. For example, thte £eopl£ ,in Monticello objected to 

the Mexican children^ attending their schctols and asked if 



15 . 

a t separate school could not be set up. The attorney geheral 
offices told , them ^ that students could not be* excluded 
because of race and color only 1 and children of different 

44 

races could nbt be compelled to attend separate schools , 

This type of -attitude made, life hard for the Mexican 

' * \ 

students , William Gonzales said 'the students were laughed 

\s' teacher would 

ridicule them for their accent , 

The process "of Americanization was difficult for 



at because they didn't speak English. and 

45 



ii^cnigrants; schools helped ea^e the problems but also addled 
to* the discjomfort. Educating the Americans tp accept 
the nevcomer^ was eVen harder , Bi^t gradually the many 
groups working together came closer to Dr. Monroe < E, 
Deutsch f s definition of Americanism. 



We must remfember that the principle on which _ 
our nation rests forbids discrimination because 
of race, religion or, ancestry. We are Americans 
all/ united i$ a common cause, whatever our* 
descent^ our place of birth/ our creed, our 
color, 4 



,That is the ideal and hopefully by working together in. 

, * ^^^^^ x r * 

schools^and confronting problems it was or still can^be 

achieved, * 4 



ERIC 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS TODAY 



A law was passed inc^asj^c^a setts during the eighteenth 
century which retired schools to be small. This'pattern 
of small schools was cifried West by the frontier people. 
'The settlers were determined to have a school within 
-walking 'distance of their homes and believed that small \ 
schdbls provided the best education. 

"When the Mormon pioneers came to Utah they adopted , 
the pattern of small schools* The Mormons set up district 
. schools in each LDS ward -and each school' was organized 
Vs a separate school district. It was. not uncommon for, * 
even the smaller communities in/ the territory to have two 
or three- school districts and ah equal number of small 
one or two room schools*' / 

As early as. the 1870 *s those involved in tH# education 
field 4 ' started 4 to s^eak^ against the small school districts. 
R statement in the 1880-1881 territorial school report 

v f ' " * . \ ' ^ 

is typical of ^he arguments for the move towards larger 
- schools* ^ r 

- ■ » ^ 

We found a*^isposition>in dome places to : divide 
up the.'school districts for insufficient' cause; 

t rt nothing can be more detrimental than this; to . 

any ^schedule/Or gradation! 1 , to effeptive super- t 
vision, pr in fact, to organization* Some who 

1 v < favor such division se£m to thiVifc they must -have 
the school, at their immediate *door. This cannot 
be accomplished in our sparsely settled school 



districts, .and yet have good schools* One 
thing or the other must be sacrificed, 1 

In order to provide the best education the members 
of the territorial school board and later the state 
department* pushed for ' combining school districts and t 
building a central graded school \n the larger community. 
Therefore the small schools in towns like Heber Cit^v 
s were closed in the 1870 's and 1880' s and replaced by " ^ 
the central elementary school. The more remote communities 
where* there were not enough students for a graced 
elementary school presented a problem* A? early as 1896 
John R, ( Pack/' state superintendent of schools, came up 
with the Solution of bussing. 



Should the population be so^scattered, as may 
be the case in some parts of '"the state, that 
the distance to seach school; is tgo great for 
some of the pupils^, the plan of , carrying the 
children to schtfol in carriages or public 
vehicles 'could be adopted, 2 



This plan 'to where possible combine schools became 
the theme of the state's education office. To reach * : 
the goal, however, first school ^districts had to be t 
combined. In 1905 the state legislature passed a law 
allowing consolidation in the larger counties, ^ 

co'unties had to have 2000 or more students to con- 

, ■ ► 

3 

solidate* Arrangements were- made then also so that 
first class cities copld havfe their own school districts' 
and have greater control over their employment and course 
of study* Large coUnti.es with a good sized school pop 4 - 

' m A 

I 
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'ulation could form pneschool district. Salt Lake County, 
Weber County, B'ox'Elder County, Morgan County and Cache 
County took advantage of the 190^ law a^d combined 
school districts. ? The 1908 biannual school report ex- 
plained the results of the law in Salt Lake and .Weber 
Counties. The move"to consolidate districts had been 
difficult at first but there had been some definite 'ad- 
vantages because of the move. The school board was of a 
better quality, th[e district had better control over 
busines^ and educational management, better teachers 
could be hired and kept, pupils could be transported to 
graded schools and the compulsory education act could be 

more carefully enforced. 

* *■ - 

• The state school office felt that the 1905 law was 
successful iA prqviding better education €or the students. 
It was instrumental in passing a law in 1915 that required 

4 r * 

a^l sdhool districts to consolidate. The plan was^that 
each county would have one school district. This plan 
was adopted in morgs of the counties. However, in a few 
counties like Sanpete and Summit the locJfe people felt 

that there were several areas of population and there 

a ' 5 

should be a school district 'in each one. 

.The combined school districts now provided an oppor- 

tunity to consolidate the rural schools 

office in Salt Lal^e strongly believed that , 

to be able to educate students in a large school; they 



The, school € 
hit it^Was bes^ 



believed that bigger was better. Therefore pressure was 
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sometimes put on the sctjooi districts ►to combing schools* 
The changes sometimes came very-rflaw but every move 
towards consolidation was heralded as s an improvement in 
the 'school reports* These are just a few of yhe examples 
of how schools were consolidated, in various ar^as ,of the 
stat$* , - , m * 

Sanpete County 

As was mentioned when the 1915 consolidation* law 

was passed two school districts were >set up in Sanpete ; ^ 

County, The South Sanpete District had headquarters in . * 

Manti and the North District was in Mt» Pleasant, According 

to Glenn L* Bartholomew, when better roads were constructed, 

the parents, in small places saw that their children could 

receive better education in a larger sdhool. Gradually the 

^mall community schools were closed, In"1920 the Free* 

dom and Pleasant View Schools were closed because the 

population of the school dropped. Then 1923 the Mountain- 

ville school was closed and the Milburn and Chester schools 

followed in 1928* In 1934 the Indianola school was shut, 

down* Clfcrion lost its school in 1937 and the Axtell 

and Fayette schools were closed in 1945* That same year 

the 1 schools, at Sterling and Centerfield were cut to six grades, 

and the Mayfield school was cut to 'eight grades* People 

who attended or taught at these schools usually seem to 

support the move for consolidation. They missed having 

the school in the community, but they felt that it improved 
6 

education, 
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Box Elder County 

In 1928 moves were made to consolidate some c\f the 
smaller schools in. the Wheelon, Reaver Dam and Collinstori 
area*, , The people there asked that a bus be- provided to 
take their children to" Bear River High School in Tre- * 
menton.* The school board agreed if the people were 
willing to consolidate the elementary schools as well'. 
The con&nunities voted by a bare majority to combine schools. 
The county superintendent of schools reported that the 
move was good because it provided a larger School and 
saved money for the district. After the vote was taken, 
sixteen property holders in Beaver Dam protested, but 
since only eight or ,qne tenth of the total number of 



students involved, were represented, the board refused to 
cdnsider the petition. In another area of -the district 
there was some opposition to consolidation., However, 
by the second meeting* the superintendent reported many 
were converted to the idea. During that year he. explained * 

with pride that all but a few one. and two room schools 

" - 7 " • * 

were eliminated. 

Kane County 

The Sanpete and Box Elder County moves toward con* 
solidation were basically positive. Although there was 
some opposition, those forces were overcome. Consolidation 
was not as ^sy in Kane County. In 1936 ''plans were made < 
to transport the ptudents from Long Valley to Kanab* When 
people objected, plans were made to combine only the schools 
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in Long Valley, Glendale residents objected* to the plan " * 
arid .asked .that two teachers and th t e first six grades be 
allowed to remain in the > community, Because of the «* 
dispute, when school started the parents refused to send 
even the older students to Valley High School, Later* the 
older students w^re sent but the younger ones were kept 
home, The Glendale school was later closed but not with- 
out some .difficulty, 

Millara County 

it^llard County also created consolidation problems, 
There was ^struggle for power between the eastern area 



around Fiilmore ^nd the western area around Dfelta*, The 

T 



schools Were not cpft^cxjidated because it wajs difficult 
to pass a bonding isafte in^the school district, Walter 



Talbot, the current state superintendent of schools, 
explained that the schools were not as- successful as 
the larger schools, In the 1900 *s there was a trend 
towards non-graded schools but the one and four room 
schools were not geared to the new program, He said 
^the teachers in Millard did not alter- their teaching 
to the individuals and still tatight the classes as in- 
dividual grades, In 1963 the state board of education v 
put pressure on the schools to dqnsoiidate, The move 
was not successful then but shortly afterwards the schools 
were combined,** * 

r 
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Carbon County 



WiJford E* Smith examined "the schools iiitfre coal 



mining camps in Carbon County an£ asked what the residents 
thought of consolidation* and" sending children to Helper 
and* Price for school* -Almost all the* parents* in -J * 

some of the camps opposed clpsing the Cattle Gate schools 
and sending them to the larger schooJfsT Many complained 
that there was a "bad environment" io; Helper* Others felt 
that the students from the camps were discriminated against 
in .Price* One woman said/ "There is a bad environment in 
the Price public schools* The girls and boys Vknow it 

all, 1 and they are a bad influence on decent kids*"^ 

> - 11 

Others felt that it was too far to bus little children* 

Those who wanted -the children bussed said that the students 

should go to a "decent school and until it is done the 

12 * 

'dickens should be rai^epU'" 



As the coal camps declined in size, the schools were 
closed and the children were bussed to larger schools* 
Nearly all the schools' were consolidated during- the 
1940' s and l^SO's. 13 ' 

Boulder/ Garfield County * 

In m$ny school districts, the schools were combined' 

'at about the san&e time*' Boulder is a good example of the 

-J 

decision to close one small school* Boulder> probably 
one of the mdst isolated ^communities in tftah, is about 
thirty miles -from* Escalante J ,The thirty miles is not a 
one half hou£ drive; the road winds through canyons and * 
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gullies and then crosses what is called the Hogs Back,-, 
a narrow natural bridge/ Town is a string of farms that 
stretch for miles. J)oyle ttoosman remembers that when h^ J j 

attended the school in the 1910 's he rode a horse five 

i * 

miles to school from the'' family ranch, mother students > . 
came by wagon from Lower Boulder, Upper Boulder and Salt 
Gulch. - < . 

' After the students completed the eighth grade, th^\ * 
had to go into Escalante to board or 'bach'' while they 

■ • • ; ■ - . - • 

attended high school. In 1948 the citizens of BQulder 
voted' in favor or running a bus to Escalante For the * , . 
high school students." Therfe- were not enough high school 
students to justify a bus so the- decision was made to 
take the seventh and eighth grades to the larger school/ 
As the school continued to dwindle in size, the district 
M decid$d to try to close the school. One year the parents 
were allowed to choose which, school their .children would 
attend. Half of . the students, went to Escalante and pne' 
half stayed ih Boulder. The next year the school was * 
closed . 4 Doyle Moosman chose to have his children go to; 
Escalante the'f irst* year . He explained that the larger- 
school gave his children more competition and helped them- 
learn more. Mr. Moosman d£ove the bus ' to Escalante f or : 
fc over twenty years and had op^y one sm^ll accident once V 
at Calf Creek. He-feele^hat the consolidation has been • , / 
good for the people in Boulder and- the school in Escalante. 
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Ihese brief examplejtshbw the mood pi the Utah; 

' • *•/ 

* 1 ^ r - v 

Education office throughout the twentieth century. .The* 
state did everything possible inelUdiijg threatening to. ' 
crut^unds and services and" putt'incf pressure on 1 residents * 
to close schools. , Many, school^ ^closed quietly like the' 
Rockport School did in i944. The Residents saw the 
purpose of* combining schools "yas of 'economy and patriotism. 

Others fought the closure; Others accepted it but missed 

i ^ * * t ** * 
, . . " j 

the school. "But. gradually the sjnall ..school^ were closed 

in support of lajrger schools.- Iiv 1964-1965 the^p were 

only.ftine orie room elementary schools, sixteen two room 

and t twenty-six three rQ<fffi schools: * r In.J.975-the Utah State 

Building- Board conducted a survey /of public schools in . , . 

use in the state.- the Survey jrevealed/that the majority- 

» * ■ * 

of rural/schools hadTbeen closed and the students were 

bussed to pOTsolidated- schools. There .were approximately , 

twenty^fbur schools .with enrollments <§f less than 100 and 

/ * . - 

many of those were small graded. schools like the one at 

Sscalante and Marysvale; # 

h The places wH6re m£ny Of the^ small rurai schools axe 

still^in existence are in the large counties in th£ 

northern, western and southern parts* Of the state where 

the population' is* scattered. m The main exception ^s the 

Cedar Fort School- vhifrh; is only sixteen miles , from, Lehi. 

Country schools are somewhat different tljan tli^v^ frere 

century ago though. Modern technology and teaching 

methods have changed ho# the schools are op^r^ted. Thes< 

* * * • 

discussions, of the Gatxison, Park Valley and Cedar City 
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schools explain some of the elements of public country 

* 

sdhool^ today. ^ 

* *> 

Garrison 

Garrison is an example of the one room schools that 
are still in operation because it is almost completely 
isolated from the rest of the state. It is over one 
hundred miles to Delta where tt£ Millard School District 
has its office; it is almcjst that far to* Milf brd in Beaver 

County, ftie nearest town is about ten miles away but 

* - . \ 

Baker is just over the state line in Nevada. For awhile i 
the two communities operated' a joint school, but now there 
is a two room school in Bake^r and a' one room school in 
Garrison. * s 

Visiting *the school in Garrison is not the step 
back in time one might expect. That school is much dif- 
ferent than the one room^log cabin with a pot belly ptove 
and hard wooden benches that is the typical picture of a 
country schools The building is less than twenty years 
old* It has a small office^ restroonis, closet space and 
one larige classroom that can be divided into two. In 
1980 there are only nine a^tudenta and one teacher so 
tha .curta*in i§ open. The room is decorated with^bulletin 
boards and learning trees. A^piano, a color television 
set- and tape recorder are^in view. Jody Dalton, the 
teacher, speaks with pride of the other visual equipment 
that the school board had provided. The desks are n^w, 
movable plastic seats that Mfcs* Dalton says she moves often 
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to give the studeiit 3 a different view of the room/ She 

* J ^ ■ . 

i 

strongly' feels that the claskroom is more the students' - 

* * * ' 

than it is herfi so she assigns each pupil different^ # 

r 

t 

responsibilities ofi a rotating basis. One student is 
in charge of keeping the robm clean, one takes care of 
paper and supplies, one check? books> out of the. small 
library in the corner, one rincjs the bell, one monitors • 
the play equipment, one organizes the calendar and one 
leads thejfl^g ceremony- and sharpens pencils. Each week # 

a student is honored and does not have duties for that 

■*. 

one week. - , ^ 

" v 

The schedule is also much different than the one room 

schools of an eaxlierjjfly . In a way Mr*s. Dalton has many - 

teachers. In order to work oif a one-to-one .basis with the 1 

kindergartener, Mrs., Dalton assigns the rest of the 'school 

to watch the education program 3-2-1 Cpntact. While she 

helps the older students with reading, the kindergarten 

student plays and watches Sesame Street. Not only is the 

television another teachey in the class, but tape recorders 1 

also help. After the students read their assignments, % 

they record their answers to questions on tape and Mrs., 
i 

Dalton can then listen to their comments about their 

reading later. 

A common practice in one room schools was to have the 

older children help tfte younger children. Mrs. Dalton Uses 

the older children in her teaching, too.. Each day the pupil 

* > * ' * 

who is the librarian reads a ^tory to the kindergartener. 
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It helps them both; the librarian practices his/her 
reading skills; the kindergarten student learns by being 

* " I w ' - f 

read to. In addition, the students help one apother with 

* ./ » 

Assignments. /"The seventh grader helps the second 'grader 
with math* and both feel that they are benefitted by the 
contact. * 

Still, despite all the aids that * the teacher has in 

the* one room school, there are six grades and^six different 

i * * 

levels that have to be trained^in oiie room. For that 
reason nearly all of the basic subjects, reading, math, 
English and spelling, are done 'on an individual basis. 
An assignment tree- in the middle of t^he room holds the 
textbooks, the workbooks and the assignment cards. Each 
student knows when it is spelling time, for example, and 
will go and get, this assignment. This works welj. for \he 
student *that is self motivated and works quickly. However, 

for the slower student who is easily* distracted the noise. 

• ' " * . ' 

in the room can soifietim^s be too much. 

' * ' ■ ' % 

pther subjects can be taught all together. Mrs. Dalton 



*plans art, social studies, soience and ntosac projects that 
everyone cam do. Each student w^rks on a different level 
and she'explains more to the older pupils,* ^ut all can be 
inyolved. The scfiool sings^togetherf and everyone is 

* , * * > ** v _ t * 

learning to i?lay ^the '.recorder. .The school has -a marching 

■* * ■> . 

band 1 . In 1980 - they started^a 'school newspaper. - The paper 

is an English project; each student is given a story to 

write or a page to work on. t It i$^also a fund' raising t * 

^projept. Thfey sell the paper to their parents and save 

.... " .> i3o ' ■ * ■ . - 
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t&e «d^ey for their yearly ft 

Because the, school is so small and the community is 

4 A * . > 

equally small, e^MQ^hing .the school does involves every- 
^ona in town. For example, once a year the whole school 
goes to a city and sees the sights. ^In 1979 the^ w^i t^to 
§alt Lake, stayed at a, motel, visited the Channel 2 
television station and *feaw the state capitol." Mrs. Daltdn 
Vahd a parent drove the children to» the* pity. Ail the 

4 

parents come to PTA meetings. "They are usually pot , 
* lucH/dinnerS; The Christmas program that is held with ' 
the Baker School is attended by everyone in the valley. 
It is the highlight of the j/par. Evjeryone-fioes ^all ;they ■ 
can to support the school. . * 

■ „* 4 

Students atrtwa^ the Garrison School for /six years. ' . 



When theu are in the seventh and eighth* grade they .can 

" A / 1 1 

elect to stay at Garrison or go* to Delta. One seventh 

~ * ' . 9 \ 1 

grader has Stayed for the ld&0-198l school year; one 

" . • " , ■ ' 

eighth grader went to Delta: After the eighth grafde.all 
the students hdvp to go board in Delta/ 

^ Mrs. DaljtqW received her educational training in* £ " * 
Chicago and has ta'ught at a vjufiety of schools. She 

therefore haas a good idA of the advantages and dis- . , • 

* *f ■ * 

advantages o^Jier current teaching irrangem^rijt. ' She likfcs* 
the fact , that ^ the students can pace themselves. One fifth 
grader is working bn^a/sixtfr and seventh grade level* 1 She 
dislikes the noise and the "inability to provi^TT^ge 
physical education and library programs . 1 She alio worries 

y r * 

j that maybe a : student should^inot have £hef same teacher 
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so many years*. But £he points out that e&cti school has 

its problems and the stuji^nts are, getting as good an 

18 -l ■ - 



education ^as they could* elsewhere 



• - Park Valley , % * ^ 

( * Park Valley is another example of another isolated v 



coranunity wh&ce it Is too far to bus students to a larger 
center. Paik. Valley is ih the" northwest earner of Box 
Elder County and is v about fifty miles from the Idaho , 

bor4er and, seventy miles froift Nevada* . The School \s larger 

t . . —i * 

thin the one 'at Garrison- There are two teachers who 

have responsibilities for kindergarten, through tenth grades* 

The schoolhpusp iji Park* Valley has been used f6r^o^r 
fifty yeairs . ^hcare are the two main classrooms^ the ^ 



little room for 'the younger grades* and the big rooms for 

grades five through ten: Additions have bflflmt^iiade, however, - 

and a shed ha^bee^Kcons true ted near the school jbo-^Se-used 

for ty^e and shop classes., fc * 

The Park Valley School, like the Garrison 'School, ij? m 

operated somewhat different than the earlier £po teacher, - 

• * * - < * *. ■ ■ * " * 

schools.. .Mrs, Nomine Carter has, twenty-four students in. 

\ ' \ - * * * - ^ r % 

kindergarten through fourth grades, During the first 

fifteen or twenty minutes of school , she has responsl- ^ 

bilitie* for all- the students. Then an aide takes the 

kindergarten students and works with them throughout the ■ 

•morning.* Mrs, Carter* gives the aide instructions on 

• ■ 1 * * 

working, with the small children and, then leaved the aide ■ 
to 'teach them. She- is then, free to' work with the Other 



four grades. s In the afternoon, another aide comes in 
several days a week. When she is there/ Mrs. Carter "likes 
to work on academic subjects, pother days 'she works .on 
art? and crafty'. Two days a week the class has music. 
The students also, have an- organized play period for " 
physical education. 

In the big room, the telpher has grades fivev, through 
ten. However/ she also 'has help. First thing in the 4 
morning the ninth and- tenth grades, who are all members of 
the Mormon Church, have a released tjjgie for religious . 
instruction. Then during the rest oE^ne morning she has 
an aide to help with math and English'. Mrs. Carter ex- 
plained that their goal in all the grades 'is to teach the 
basics* .Because of time,, some of the frills have to go. 
After lunch a XETA worker helps the upper gradte with t 
physical education . Then another aide teaches the ninth 
and tenth , grade type and, a third aide teaches shop to the 
seventh and eighth grades. The teacher is then free to 
work with the f if th^ and sixth* graclers. 

" Both of "the teachers at Park Valley believe that 
there are some things that all students can benefit from. 
Therefore, during math and English especially thtey will 
explain some function to all the.g^adM^at once. Then the 
students can work on it at different levels. For example, 
;Mrs; Carter can explain time to all the lower grades. fc . 
"TJhe youngest "student can draw hands' on clocks while she 
teaches the- otker students minutes. "Since there are more* 
-sttidents p^r grade there is more- reciting £ime and less 

' ■ 1-38 • ' . 
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individual work at Park Valley than Garrison^. 

.« • 

Mrs. Carter believes that the small school provides- 
more opportunity for special^ activities. For fire pro-, 

tection week she used part of the English period to plan 

*' 

^* 

a play about Smokey the Bear. Then the large room, the 
kindergarten and the parents were invited to corae.^ The 
first graders sang a song about Smokey the Bear. The 
other grades put on a play and then everyone, was invited 
to 'sing the song . For Valentine days the kindergarteners 

stay all day and the school has a party. There is a 

>- x 

Christinas program and at the end of thet school year there 

( . 

is a farewell program for the "graduating* tenth graders* t 
For Columbus day and Thanksgiving and other special 
holidays the students work together, on special projects 

r 



in each room/ ' 



The track meet, is the bi£ efvent in West Bbx Elder County. 
Students from Grouse Creek, "Sfiowvilie and Howell all gather 
at, Park Valley., "Each grad^ takes part. Fpr*the younger 
"grades ribbcins are given to each student; 'in the upper 
grades they are given to the top six .finishers . The y - 
communities are all invited to the meet., 

'Mrs. Carter says that these kinds of activities and 

tHfe^dvantages of livipg in a^ rural area 'makes .the -school* 

i 1 ■ • * 

worthwhile to* her Park Valley is k very small town and 



nearly all the people are Mormons. All the people kn6w 

/' ■ ^ .* 

each other because they a^e tied togethet in church, 

community and 'school activities . t Sometimes the pupils 

know too -much about each other. "The. school is set up so < 
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that 3 gifted first grade student can learn from the^third 

and , fourth grade; lessonJf, I£ a alow third grader will 

listen to tlje lower grades , he/^i^can learn what might 

havCbeen missed^ Sometimes, however , the gifted child 

does not have all the resources needed- to grow and the 

slow student doe? not get the attention needed,. 

+ • ■ 

But the Park Valley parents 'strongly believe , that 
* • 
their ohildren should be in their home environment.. That 

is why they f£ght attempts to have the ninth And tenth-' 

graders moved into Tremonton, When the students leave 

for the' eleventh grade, they face the problems most 

student's do not have until they leave home for college, 

The students' do not have parents to help them s^udy &nd 

fc * " , -■ * - ■ ri * . 

thpy are Sometimes in homes where they have never met the 
peopled The 1 students da have contact with the TremontQn 
students throtlgh 'church activities. All in all Mrs, 

Carter f e^ls that the school provides- jbhe best offthe 

' - 19 

tfeachinig and' the best of a rural setting to the students, 

Cedar Fort 

Unlike the School at Garrison and Parle Valley, Cedar 
Fort is not* completely isolated from larger schoqls, Cedar 
Fort is only 1 about Sixteen piles ^rpm,Lehi and the older 
students are fussed there for grades seven through twelve,- 
But the, school is important to the community of Cedar Fort 
and the residents take great pride in it and do not want 
to see it closed,: £aul Genho, a^iourth grader, has caught 
Some 6S the spirirt ofr the school, When it was suggested that 
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the school mightj be closed, he threatened to beat up the 
.•person if^be was his size. He also talked of shooting 
ttiej people who tried to close the school with a water 
pjtstol or breaking windows in protest. The people are 0- ^ 
so .used to having the school that they don't even think 
of it being closed. To then bussing their children 
sixteen miles is still a long ways. 

The Cedar Fort school has two^j^oms; the little room 
holds grades kindergarten "to third and the big room houses 
^grades fourth through sixth.' Paul describes the school, 
M It is two rooms, and it is a big school. It has a big 
archway and two big windows you can climb up on and sit 
and jump on the next kid that comes out the door.* 
Inside he says the school is just like a regular classroom. 
He see^ no difference between it and the school he attended 

in iexas fora-year. J To Paul desks; blackboards and 

1 20 
bulletin boards are *the elements of a classroom. 



The teacher makes a major difference in a small 

/ ■ ■ 
school since 1 it is possible for th& t s^dent to have the.' 

same teacher for four years. Meredith Geri^o, Paul's 

mother, explains that is good when the teacher i£ g6od 

and hardship when the teacher is poor. She feels the 

female teapher -in the younger grades is not as good as 

\ * 21 

the man .teaching in the big room. Paul describes the 

woman in the little room, "Mrs!. Cook, as an "old, old 

lady* who taught the parents of the children now in , 

school. fc Mr. Reed is a man from Lehi who drives ov4r tfach 

day. P^ul says that he is. a good teacher becat|p& he 4 is 
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fair and^fie doesn't read* notes. 
- t 

Subjects are rather limited in the two room school. 
Paul remembers in kindergarten the students just worked in 
small notebooks^ ] In the first grade they had /no science, 
sg'cial studies qr music, "they had music in the secdhd 
grade.' The holidays were usually observed by^fo^ng art 
projects. In the bi$ room the classes have science projects 
The classes have ho music in the upper grades because, Mr* 
Reed doesn't like music but also because there is barely 
time to get through the required subjects. The school has 
physical ed two times a week. 

Nearly all the "classes are individual, study.* ,-Paul 

says thaflfc Mr. Reed usually writes the assignment on the " 

board or tells each class where their' assignrafent is in 

* 

the textbooks. If someone, has a question, he/she simply 

* 

raises a hand. .Sometimes when the claiss is starting 
something new, Mr . 'Reed *w±ll take that grade and explain 
tfie concept to them. .Paxil- says that he usually listens 
to All these explanations. ^The class sometimes plays 
learning games. Paul remembers spelling baseball where 
by- spelling words, correctly the players can move around 
the base's . r . . ' * 

Paul loves the school and feels that he is" getting 
as good an education as {ie cojjld ahywhere else. Part of 
what he loves about' the school; is the rural setting. He 
likes to hike to the "Indian^writing" and to Imnt rabbits 
,$4id other game although he usually only catches grasshoppers 
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Paul remembers that the school children once tried to conyinc 
Mr. Reed to take them on a hike*. He complained that he had 
sprained his ankle.and could not walk^ The * class declared 
that they had all sprained their wrists and could not 
write. Their clever answers did not win a hike though. 
Paul is very much a country boy. His father runs 
. gjretle and he shares his vi$ws of sheepmen* He dislikes, 
the^ftity ^nd the urban life. He is soinpwhat close^minded 
about people who are different like those who live at the 
White Ranch a few' miles away. His. view*of life and the 

school hfe attends are not , much different /than those of the 

. ' - ' - • 52 • 

pupals and the schools fifty years ago. 

" C~ ' - • . . 

Private and Home Schools r ^ * r 

While the puklfdc schools hav^gradually moved to 

larger graded schools, there has been a move by some 

4 parents backVto the country school concept. They are 

4 . | able -to reach their goals either by enrolling the children 

in private schools or by teaching their own children at 

* 

home. * . ^ 

4 . 

Private Schools 

> •/ v Private schools have'been started along the Wasatch 

J^ront; Some of them -are set up to help the gifted child; 
. others are able to he^p tftbse with behavior problems. In 
^ some cases the schools offer a particular educational style 
or religious instruction, that the parents or students feel 
- is lacking from the public schools; One of the major ad- 
vantages of the private schools that was also an advantage, 
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of the small yural schools>is that the teache^ is able to give 

instruction on a one to one basis. For. example, the Salt 

Lake Garden School follows the Garden reading method of 

teaching phonics to the children. r The school is' small 1 

enough that the? students can receive individual instruction. 

Another element that many of .the private schools adopt - 
+ * 
from earlier schools is the empftasis of the three R*s, 

whit sc^te educators call a return to basics. The Garden . 

School, for example, emphasizes the phonetic reading - v 

program. They also teach aritiuaeticj. The principal, 

Anna Lou Jeffs, describes it $s "basic math, not new math*, 

He t^ach the children to" do math, in their heads, not on 

* - \ . . ■* * ^ 

* 23 i 
their- fingers .* The Catholic and Lutheran elementary 

parochial schools also of fer* a basic three Reeducation! 

And the American Heritage School in Pleasant Grove which 

r 

i^run by Mopnons believes strongly in emphasizing "language 

'25 

Skills, classical literature and traditional m^th." 
v Another element that is somewhat/adapted fr^ti the , 
early country schoois is religious praining. Until recently 
prayer in public schools was not questioned in Utah; 
it was s impl y part of the day at schoolr. With the new 
^Suprefte Court rulings for,biddin^ prayer and Bible readings 
in. the public schools, 'many parents, have placed their 
children in private schools for religious purposes. This 
religious instruction is usuallv^tfimply Christian; no 
one religion is emphasized. Principal Jef f s ; of the Garden 
School explains, 
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Miss Garden intended her schools to be Christian * 
schools. . . * Non-Christian parent? who want 
to send their children to Garden must accept the 
Bible instruction that is. a required part of . J 
the curriculum , and they must accept prayer 
in the name of Christ. 25. 



The Catholic and Lutheran school's .also- have daily 
religious activities including* religion classes and 
prayer. $ister Joan, Ditto for Dick Wenigar, the 
principal of Redeemer Lutheran points out, 

We carry Christian attitudes of .morality, human 
dignity, aind respect for one's fellow man 
throughout "the curriculum—even recess v . . . 
We will teach Lutheran "doctrine, in Bibfe 
classes, .but we, do -not asltthe children 
to believe it. It*s hard*«> put, down other 
religions when three-quartets of the class 
belong to some other religion. ^2 

* » * IF 

The exception to *Ehs ^ s trictly Christian rule. is the 
America^ Heritage' School.^ IJ^tfas started in 1970^^ 
a group of professors from Britjham Tfoung University who 
wanted their children to learn LDS scriptures and doctrine 
in school. The school teaches Book of Mormon- and LDS • \ 
Church history as well as the Bible each day. Non^LDS 

it 

children can study on their own if they object to the 
religious teachings. The school does hot teach evolution 
at. all 6 . Because of its conservative religious staftc'e,'; 
it has been called "An arm of the John Birch Society run 

by a bunch, of Mormon housewives^. " The school* sayg it 

i 28 
has no political stand however. **- 



Many of these private schools have elements of the 
small ar^^l schools but they are still large and the 
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classes, are graded, ^ pther schbols^are so sma^l that 

< like ^ve rural sofe^ol feveral-.classes meet in the same 

roottu The Realm of in<Jtt£ry.is an experimental .learning 

center for gifted children.- The school" has three sections 

- in the lower grades, K?l, 2-3 and 4-6, one junior high, a^rid 

* pne seniorSiigh class**" There are eight full-time teachers 

- and four part-time instructors for subjects, like art and 

dance; Th^students a£e- encograged to, study at their own 

* rate' so it does^afi/t matter if, several classes share' a 

teacher and a room. j 

1 * - " *i 

TJ*e Marmalade Hi^l 'School is for children with behavior 

^"prtoblems* The students'are encouraged to work at their 

bwn rate* Four full -time teachers handle seventy students 

divided into" three sections, .^grades one to ^ n one ^oom, 

f ive ,to sevep in another and eight to twelve in two'tooms*, 

T3ie Marmalade School is much like the opeh classroom ) 

/ ;\ ; : £ 

concept of tfie I960' s^ * All the students- .Attend an 
encounter , session with the^chool *s counselor. They 
also learn yoga ^0 "keep the 4 kids centered on themselves 
and deyelop Concentration* 

; ... * e +- * v 

Home School • " ^ * 
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Anflther way ;that' many people ar^artturnijjp to the 
sinall schopl concept is by s0ttirS^c^ schools In private 
.homes* In 19*79 Sta^^flugerintendent.of Schools Walter 
Talbot told a private schpol, ZioV? Camp Academy in 
Jove, that Utah parents had tl^ree options*. They could . 
semd thefir children to the public Schools/ th^y- could,, . 



9 
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establish a private school or they could teach their 

children at home as pVescrib^d by the Utah Compulsory 
■+ • 11 

Attendance Lav. There is some vagueness of how the 

home and private schools should operate. In 1977 the , 

state attorney general satid that "equivalent .courses" ^ 

had to be offered but there is no control standard. 

A number of people have' set up home schools in Utah. 

One woman explained it-. is easy to set up a home school ^ * 1 

.in Utah. "Tfie only requirement for Utah is compulsory 

attendance." 31 To help'those interested^li^etting up 

a school, some residents of Cache Valley have organized 

the Cache Valley Private School Association. Member^ 

of .the group have to "declare a belief in God and the U.S. 

1 ' - * ' 32 

Constitution in the tradition of the founding fathers. * ^ 

Through organizations like these many hornet schools have 

been started. Lojjan Superintendent jJ&es Blair and^bache> 

Superintendent C. Bryce Draper said that ^en years a^o 

there wer^l only five families in the' whole state |jroviding 

home education. At least that npny had been created in 

Logan in the last* two, years /" Both Blair and Draper are 

concerned about the quality of education. Blair said,. 1 

think some of thean are-on an ego trip. - But in the long 

run, the r children fton't receive the quality of education 

as in the public^ schools." 33 Draper said, "1^ still have 

a lot of confidence in public "schools. . . I think 

we 1 £e 'doing a very good job, and I don't think private^ V 

34 

schools are doing as' good a job." 
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People continue to set up private home schools for a 

number of reasons. First, many wa^it to see^L return to the 

basics. .Norma Luce said, "The schools are not very good/ 

Children are not learning to read, they 1 re coming home with 
35 

bad. habits.** Others want to have their children have 
religious instruction. 

But others simply find that the home school works 
best for their situation. Bpb and Evelyn Owens organized 
a school so that the family couid care for their grand- 
mother at home. She teaches the. children from old textbooks 

which she feels are more valuable. "Michael is learning- 

^ 

io read by phonics in the McGuffy Readers, the. one the, 
founding fathers used,* Mrs. Owens explains*' "Some might 
call them outdated, and some information like feeding 
the chickens, isn't current. . . *. But it is a historical 
experience, and it's real, not these silly make believe 

things they have* now." , She feels- the same way about 

* * * 

the Bluehack Speller "That'll take you fcledr' through „ 

36 

high school and you still might not learn £ll the words." 

Setting up home schools has been' easy for people in - 
Cacife Valley. The Arrangement was not so, simple for the 

Singer family in Summit ^County. - For them the-Utah.laws 

K - 

k were not open enough and their attempt to set Up a private 
school led to a court order, a contempt of court charge 
anAi the death of 'John , Singer. 

John Singer was born in Brooklyn, New York on January 
6, 1931. He lived in Germany until-' h! was fifteen years* 
pld.^where hte yas merttoer of the pi tier Young Movjament. * In 
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19t47 he returned to the United States and moved* to a^ farm 

* 4 

owned by his uncle Guslar Weller.in Marions tflfeh". He 
later married 4 there and ha£ seven childr^js^ T^e Singer 
children attended the public schools until 1973 '-when the 



parents withdrew five of their seven school age children 
from South Sumit Elementary School in Kamas* 

John Singer said he took his children out of .the 

school because th£y were -exposed' to "drugs*/ sex and homo-* 

- ,| * 

sexuality" and the school failed rt to teach religion. rt 

He added he firmly believed in teaching children reading, 

writing apd arithmetic but it* was more important that 

38 

they be "trained be deceht. characters.. " 4 

Sanger built a' one room s&hoolhouse on his farm 
property. 4 The family -received a Certificate of Exemption 
on March 22, 1974 which allowed them to teach tfieir 

r 

children at-home as long as- they taught the same subjects 
that were required by law in the publi<j schools, the^^ 
subjects were taught for the same amount of time as In 

* ' 4 

\ 

the' district schools and the school district was allowed 
± * * * 

to monitor their education at home. 

In September 1975 the Singers refused to allow the 

district to monitor ^the schools. Singer said he had 

agreed, to bjie condition only on a, trial basis.. Be clid 

not like -the regimentation that taking" roll -and testing 

the student? required. Therefore on March 11, 1977 the 

school board withdrew the Certificate of Exemptipn. Four 

months later John and Vicky Singer were found guilty of 



-no* Sbmplying wilftwthe compulsory school ^aws and^in- 
December they war? scheduled to appear for trial' that 
no members of the Singer family approved of, SeveSp&I? * 
optipns were offered to* the Singers including letting a 
tutor instruct the children oh a daily basis * The 
Singers were fofrndTguilty based on the testimony" of 

1 \ 

Dr* Victo^ Cline,of the tjniversity of Utah who said that- 
while the Singer .parents had above average Ip*3/ the 
children had tested well below averag4fc>n the IQ and 1 
,ts. 4i 

were different, - , 4 " - t 

F ■ ' 

* ^ ■> 

After ; ill th^se troubles, Singer decided to form "a 
private. schools ^He received: the incorporation ptffcers 
from the state' in October,. 1977 and.riamecUh^s school 
"High Uhiftah Academy.". Singer said/ "! figured . .• , • 
ifc th 



this is the best way to go ineosder tobyrpass an .awful . 
42 

lot of hassle , " 

t 

For afornile the High Onitah Academy operated 



achievement tests. Singe* replied, that his"Vtalidards° 



fetated a£ it 1 



had before*~The t school bell r^ng at 9t£>0" a^m^or whenever*.- 

the morning chores were completed. The Sincfer children 

then crossed the 'dirt road to the * -school* T$iere their - 

mother taught math, English, spelling -and ,history\ The. 

Singers, believed- that a child learns^egt when" their* / ■ 

interests develop ^Toratal instruction ended at noon* 

puring the afternoon thfe children^ were eaqh^iv^n a practical 

****** * ■ * * 
assignment to help their father 6r mother. The bo^, for 

exatiple, cut yood and the girls helped with canning and 

sewing, » * j — 
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For months the school continued, to operate. The 
court case,]^Hnained^unresoXved. Pressure, httwevej:, 
started to mount td v arrest John Singer. He and .his famiiy 
became almost prisoners, in their own home. Sifiger didiv't 
want to 3Teave^.for fear of being arrested. Still several 
attempts were made to arrest him, and on January' 18/ - 
1979 ten law officers attempted to arrest Singer and killed 
him. 44 • . . ' ' *** ' f 

' * After the killing the Singers were put in a fostetf 
home. - Then a court order vJR^ issued that the children 

J bA. * 

could be educated at home with the ' supervision of tutors 

* i * * 

from a Salt Lake private school. 'Another exemption 

S 45 * » 

certificate was issued. , Mrs* Vickie Singer has now 

fileeUa, wrongful death' suit against the state for the c 

<feath of her husband. ^ » , 



Country Schools in the? ETuture , 

^ — *~ r — - - >* ~ 

x Schools have chaiiged a great deal in the last two 
centuries. Once small schools were' considered the best 1 * 
form of education; ' for "most of the twentieth century " , 
the Jitov^has been towA&d£. consolidation. The slogan * 
"bigger is better" may be outdated soorf though. . When 
gas was. twenty-five cents a' gallon at the beginning of 9 , 
the 1970 *s there were some valid reasons why the. students 
in poulder were bussed thlrty-fi^ve miles to Escalante* 
and the students in Long Valley wer^ all, sent to Order- 
ville. But with the piice of gas* soaring the* way that it 
is there may comfe a time when bussing' will not be practiced 
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■ The move at the end. of the nineteenth century and. 
the. furst of the * twentieth century was away from -the 
ungraded school to. the graded schoo^ During the r960'i 
there was a move to an open classroom, individual learning * 
and unstructured schedules. The program has moved back 
to the cloSed classroom pa most of the public sphools. r 
Many private schools/ however, are *still using theun- * 4 , 
grade^classroom approach. $ *. * 

One element of the county school that people" inter- 
viewed for this project felt' was essential was tl^e return 
to 4 the basics. They felt that" in the" attempt to l teach extra 
'vcurriculum classes the reading, -writing " and arithmetic 'had been 
neglected* They complaip 'that students today can't spell, 
read or write*. ■ * 

The road^that- the country school will , follow it^tfie 
future is hard' tbvtell; The state- o^L Utah still seems 
committed "to consolidation. *J4ost of the schools that can 
be combined haye. been and so itTwill^be. a question of ■ * 

whetheEr they remain together.' Education philosophy on 
hotf to teaph and. what tb teach ha£ changed and will prob'afaly / 
change again.. It is 'apparent too in the atate of Utah^ 
that something will have to Jse done to control* the cost- 
of schools; These are the questions the fiiturte faces; the 
*pasti holds' the jteys to some of their answers. 

/ ■ - ■ ' • ■ • ■ ' - 
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JAKEISOH , UTAH:- 
' THE ONE-ROOM SCHOOL WITS MULTI-TEACHERS 

By Jes&ie L . Embry x 

* - s 

\ In the early 192.0,*y» Alverda deLange, a normal graduate 
from Brigham Young University, received a contract to teach in 
one-room school in the' San Juan School District in Southeastern 
Utah. After arriving in MonticeJLlo, she was assigned to teach A 

* at Cedar .Point* a small Community alone tjje Utah-Colorado 
border* * Although it was .only £hirty~five milee from Jlonticell'o 
to Cedar Point, it took .Alyerda arfcl the county super ijttendent 
nearly all day H to get th,ere* because a canyon blocked access to 
the community.. Vhe£ they* f in»JLJy arrived in town, the 
superintendent took 4 Alver da* to Bee the s£hoo 1 . * She r&cal led 
later, "Seeing it I thought surely thad^can* t be the schoolhous 
where I am to teach* My e^es are placing tricks on me. Surely 

- I am not back in the early 1800 . It looked more like a barn/ 
than a house." Alverda foutfd that/ r the inside appearance was as 

discoursing; as the outsits. "It^vas very hard to push the doo 

* • - - 

open. * Tile rougji lumber sewed *lor outside and inside. . *\ . 

There wasn't any* ceiling to *4t , t ju s t ,,raf ter s which let in the 

sun,' rain and . snow 4 in jome place*. Just a little jook stove to 

, heat up this large room .* Church was he Id there on Sunday. The 
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must h*,Ve enjoyed church that Sutrday as the floor was covered 
with pditenu t shell s . " * - 

. Although Alverda deLange thought that she had stepped into 
the n ine tjeynth cen tury * her story is not unique. In 1938 * , 
210*000 one-room schools still, dotted the tinited States 
.countryside.. These sma.ll schools usually consisted of. only one 
rbotf and a "path* 1 * if they were fortunate* that led to the- 
outdoor "privies." Many of the school buildings; like the one 
in Cedar Point* was .crudely constructed and poorly heated. 

Sometimes* however* they wefre the only public buildings in the 

<i ' 

towns and were used for .church* dances* elections* and parties. 

* ' 7 

Just as the* school building^ created' prob/lems for teachers 
like Alverda deLange* the teaching arrangements in a one-room 
school were alap difficult. The teacJiart'^N^ad to deal with eight 
classes in one room.%They had to plan "busy work' 1 to keep ttie 
students who were not reciting ocdupied^and in their desks* The 
noise leyel was high as one group was always reciting lessons 
while the other students were trying to atudy * Because the ' 
teachers had ^do many different levels of studie's *to deal with* 

they, were r ba l rely able to teach, the basic It's* reading* writing, 

i 4 * . 

ind arithmetic * There was little time for science* literature* 

J \ ' • * \ > , 

plhyscial education* history and geography. 

\ Although there were some advantages to the one^schools \ 
because the students received more individual instruction* many 

pirents* teachers and students felt that the disadvantages were 

% * * * * 

■ . \ • m . • ■ 

werel far greater . A 4 soon a« possible a-11 the small schools in 
one community were consolidated. Later when transportation 

2 : ^ V 
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improved* students vere bussed from the outlaying areas into a 

centra 1 schoo 1 . Gradua lly the o^e^room gchoo Is throughout the 
United States were fclos ed . 

However there remain* some isolated areas- where one-room 

schools still operate because it it too far to bus students to 

V " ' *. 4 

another schoo 1 .1 , Garrison ^ Utah is an example of one of these 
communities_ 1 ^Located along the Utah-Nevada border, it is almost 
one hundred miles to Delta to the Millard County School District 
of f icj* a'nd almos t tha t far to Mi If or d in Beaver Coun t y . The 
aea^rest town^ Baker, is about ten miles away, but it is just 
over the state line in Nevada. For awhile Baker and Garrison 
operated a joint schoo 1 , but then>Uie two states decided to take, 
, charge 6f - their own citizens . There v\ now a two-room^ school in 



# 4. 




4p 

Baker and a one-room school in Garti 

Visiting the school at Garrison rrr^the 19>80's in not a* step 
into the nineteenth cebtury, however. The school is muc^r ' 
different than the one-room lu>mb,er building .that Alverda deLange 
encountered. 4 The schoolhous^ is less than twenty years old* It 



has a sma 11 office, rest rooms , closet space - and od^ Pkr ge 
classroom^ that can be 'divided into two. During the 1980 



ge 



school year, there vere only nine students and one teacher so 

the curtain was op en . - The room was d ecora t £df ,wi?^t bulletin 
"boards; learning tre^s, -a piano and a color television* ,Jody 
-Eh^lJton , the teachec^* spoke witfr pride of th£ other equipment 

like tape* recorders, movie projects', and playground equipment 

that the school district had provided . 

the schedule was also much different than the one-room 
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schools 6f an earlier' day. In a way, Mrs. Dalton has many 
teachers. In order to 1 work oh a one-to-one 'basis with the 
Jtindgartener', Mrs. Dalton assigned the rest of the school to 

*\ 

watch the public educational program 73-2-1 Contact." While she 
helped the older students with reading, the kindergarten student 
played with the toys in. The back of the room and watched ''Sesame 

f r * i 

Street . M the television served as a* neaps of instructing the 
students while Mrs. Dalton gave individual instruction* | € 

the tape recorders were also additional teachers in the 
classroom. Mrs. Dalton assigned tire students to read a story/ 
and then to, answer questions about the material orally. It 
wbuld be impossible for her to spend time with /€ach student 
during the school day, and so she had- the students record! their 
answers- pn tape. Later H^a* Dalton listedeU to the -tapes to see 

hov well the student understood the story and how they were able 

i 

to express themselve-s verbally . ' * . J 

" In the early one- room schools, the older children helped 
ttie younger students . Mrs . Dalton ustd her upper class members 

the same way. Each day one of the pupils served as librarian 

" ■ ' * I 

for the school. Part of' that responsibility included reading a ; 

story to the "kindergarten student. the assignment helped both 

students: the librarian practiced his/her reading^ skills: the 

kindergartener learned by being read to. In addition, the 

seventh g ra,der. he lpe'd the secon4 grader with m&th, and both felt 

that they benefitted by the contact. 

Despite all the aids that Mrs * Dal ton had in - the Garrison 

Schoo 1, there. were six grades and six different levels that had 
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to be taught in the classroom. For that reason nearly all of ° 

. * 

the basic subjects, reading, roa'th, English and spelling, v^r^"^ 

■ ■ * 

done on an individual bas^s*. An Assignment .tree In the mi&41e 

of the room held the textbooks, the workbooka and the assignment 

cards . * Each s tud en t kn-ev -when it was spelling time , f or ' > 
■ ■ * 

example , and voqld go and -get the assignment . Therefore , in a 

> ■ ■ f 

c 

sense , the stud en ts taught themselves . 

* }*- * 1 " ■ 

There vera subjects that Mjrs. Daltbn taught all, of the 

stud ents at 'once. She p lann ed ar t , soc ial s tud ies ,* sc ienc e and 

■ * ^ ■ 

muaic pro j ec ta that ev eryone cou Id do . Because each s tud en t 

worked at a 'different level, she explained the subject briefly 

to the < youngjer students and in more dep th to the older children ^ 

At the time 1 visited the school, everyone was looking to 1 play 

« — <? * 

the recorder, add ill the students, were involved in $ school 

newspaper . ' 1 y 

Mrs . Dal ton receivec 

* and has taught at a variety Wf schp^ls. She described the 

advantages and disadvantages\£> / her current teaching * 1 

arrangement . She said/ that students can pace themselves . * One 

fifth grader was working qn'4 sixth and, .seventh grade level. 

However, some of. the students were jiot self* Motivated and it was 

har^d to keep them interested in ^t heir individual assignments . 

* ' 

. SVe disliked the' noise and the lack of time to do large physical 
education and library programs. She also worried that maybe a 
student should not have the' same teacher 'two years in a row. 
But'despite these drawback, she found *he school situation very 
successful. The students ? v the parents and the county 

/ v * J 
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superindent recognise Che-^need for Che school and support iv 
Cull heartedTy. With Che use of "other^ teacher^" like tape 
recorders and public television* Mrs. Dal Con is ab 1.6 to* teach 
and , help her students more than her 1920's counterparts like 
Alverda deLange . 
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